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BOOK A FESTIVAL 
HOTEL PACKAGE 

Book at least two nights during 
Festival weekend, October 2-4, 
2015 , and take advantage of the 
New Yorker Festival package 
at either the Algonquin or 
the Lexington Hotels, part of 
Autograph Collection Hotels. 

Each hotel offers complimentary 
Continental breakfast for two, 
two complimentary signature 
cocktails, a complimentary 
copy of The New Yorker, and an 
additional special gift. 

For more information and 
to make a reservation while 
supplies last, visit 

AutographHotels.com/TNYFe$tival. 
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CONTI\IBUTOI\5 

JAKE HALPERN ("THE COP," P. 44) is the author of “Bad Paper: Inside the Secret 
World of Debt Collectors,” which comes out in paperback in October. 

JOHN SEABROOK (THE TALK OF THE TOWN, P. 27) is a Staff writer. His new book, “The 
Song Machine: Inside the Hit Factory,”wiU be published in October. 

KELEFA SANNEH ("THE HELL YOU SAY,” P. 30) has contributed to the magazine 
since 2001. 

DANA GOODYEAR (“A GHOST IN THE FAMILY,” P. 36), the author of “Anything 
That Moves,” won a 2015 James Beard Foundation Journalism Award for her 
New Yorker article “Elite Meat.” 

MINDY KALING (SHOUTS & MURMURS, P. 35) created and stars in the television series 
“The Mindy Project.” Her book “Why Not Me?” comes out in September. 

PETER HESSLER ("LEARNING TO SPEAK LINGERIE,” P. 56), who lives in Cairo, spent 
eleven years in China, where he was the magazine’s Beijing correspondent. 
“Strange Stones: Dispatches from East and West” is his latest book. 

JAMES GALVIN (POEM, P. 62) has published two novels and seven books of poetry, 
including “As Is.” He teaches at the Iowa Writers’ Workshop. 

MICHAEL CUNNINGHAM (FICTION, P. 66) is the author of seven books, including “The 
Hours,” for which he won a Pulitzer Prize and a PEN/Faulkner Award. His next 
book, “A Wild Swan: And Other Tales,” wUl be published in November. 

JAMES SUROWIECKI (THE FINANCIAL PAGE, P. 29) writes about economics, business, 
and finance for the magazine. 

JOOST SWARTE (COVER) is a Dutch cartoonist and graphic designer. “Is That AH 
There Is?” is a collection of his cartoons. 
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VIDEO: In the latest episode of “The 
Cartoon Lounge,” Bob Mankoff takes 
a look at beach cartoons from the 
magazine. 


PODCASTS: On the Political Scene, 
Jeffrey Toobin and Eyal Press talk with 
Dorothy Wickenden about the politics 
of abortion. Plus, on Out Loud, 
Nicholas Thompson, Joshua Rothman, 
Amelia Lester, and David Haglund 
debate the pros and cons of robots. 

SLIDESHOW: Images of the lives and 
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Barry McGee, Clare Rojas, and 
Margaret Kilgallen. 
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THE MAIL 


POWEK BROKER5 

Bill McKibben’s article on green energy 
discusses problems that must be resolved 
in order to realign economic incentives 
for utility companies (“Power to the Peo- 
ple,” June 29th). The Green Mountain 
Power model he describes is a step in 
the right direction: end users save money 
in the long mn without corresponding 
revenue decreases for utility companies. 
Homeowners undergo an energy audit 
and finance the recommended improve- 
ments by monthly payments through 
their utility bills. But this model often 
does not apply to rental units. In New 
York and other urban areas, renters al- 
most always foot the bill for electricity, 
while landlords are responsible for prop- 
erty improvements, including renova- 
tions following energy audits. Making 
energy-efficiency improvements does not 
result in savings for the property owner, 
since the costs are borne by the tenants. 
Many rental units, especially those in 
low-income areas, have poor weather- 
ization and inefficient appliances and 
lighting; the energy costs can be sky- 
high. Until policies that reduce or elim- 
inate the split incentive for landlords are 
enacted, renters will be left out of the 
potential for progress. 

Allison S. Larr 
New York City 

It is wrong to assume that electric utili- 
ties do not embrace renewable sources of 
energy. Electric utilities are making great 
strides to install and invest in renewable 
technologies, including wind and solar. 
Approximately sixty per cent of all solar 
capacity in the United States is owned, 
operated, and maintained by electric 
power companies. I am the executive 
vice-president of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, the association that represents all 
US. investor-owned electric companies, 
which serve more than two hundred and 
twenty million Americans. Just last year, 
Edison Electric and the Natural Resources 
Defense Council signed an agreement to 
support policies that enhance the elec- 
tric grid for the benefit of consumers and 
the environment. This puts us on a path 


toward better clean-energy resources. The 
agreement includes an outline for a for- 
ward-thinking approach to distributed 
generation systems, which is the way that 
consumers generate electricity from small 
sources such as the rooftop solar panels 
that McKibben mentions. The electric- 
utility industry is committed to serving 
consumers’ interests and promoting the 
growth of renewable technologies. 
David Owens 
Washington, D. C. 

I’ve never met the Borkowskis, but I am 
familiar with the energy system that they 
(and I, and McKibben) use. The system 
is not set up to take advantage of the 
family’s new heat pumps, because Ver- 
mont just closed its zero-carbon nuclear 
reactor. The heat pumps replaced oil, but 
what produces the electricity? Over- 
whelmingly, natural gas and coal. An oil 
burner that was at least eighty-per-cent 
efficient has been replaced with a com- 
bination of thirty-four-per-cent-efficient 
coal and sixty-per-cent-efficient natural 
gas, minus transmission and distribution 
losses. Solar panels won’t help the util- 
ity meet peak demand when heat pumps 
are running on Vermont’s dark winter 
nights. And it’s important to get the pric- 
ing right: I contributed to the Borkow- 
skis’ panels, along with every other fed- 
eral taxpayer, because they got a solar tax 
credit. I contribute monthly to my neigh- 
bor’s solar panels byway of the grid. My 
neighbor sells energy to the system at 
noon, at a fixed price, and buys it back 
at the same price at 5 P.M., when his pan- 
els produce little beyond his demand and 
wholesale prices are highest. I contrib- 
ute to the infrastmcture needed to meet 
his 5 P.M. demand, while he pays only 
for the net kilowatt-hours he buys. 
Matthew L. Wald 
Nuclear Energy Institute 
Washington, D. C. 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer's name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity, and may be pub- 
lished in any medium. We regret that owing to 
the volume of correspondence we cannot reply 
to every letter or return letters. 
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Andy Warhol 
Campbeirs 
Soup Cans and 
Other Works, 
1953-1967 

Now on View 



Tomato 




The exhibrUon is supported bythe MoMA Annual 
ExhibitK>n Fund. 

Andy Warhol. CampbeBt Soup Cans (detarl). 1962. Synthetic 
polymer paint on thirty-two canvases. The Museum of 
Modern Art. Partial gift of Irving Blum. Additional funding 
provided by Nelson A. Rockefeller Bequest, gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. M. Burden, Abby Aldnch Rockefeller 
Fund, &ft of Nina and Gordon Bunshaft in honor of 
Henry Moore. Ullie P Bliss Bequest. Philip Johnson Fund. 
Frances R. Keech Bequest, gift of Mrs. Bliss Parkinson, 
and Florence B. Wesley Bequest (all by exchange). 1996. 
© 2015 Andy Wterhol Foundation/ ARS. NY/TM Licensed 
by Campbell's Soup Co. All nghts reserved 

The Museum of 
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moma.org 
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THE OCEAN 
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The New York Times bestselling author of THE WAVE 



Take a deep dive into the mysterious 
world of dolphins and discover the other 
intelligent life on the planet. 
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RATKING, THE HARLEM-BRED TRIO at the forefront of the city’s hip-hop revival, delivers music that’s a pure 
product of Gotham, with v\/ashes of noise and beats intercut with sirens, subway doors opening, and 
snippets of street conversation. Their ace in the hole is Wiki, a charismatic young m.c. whose nasal, 
machine-gun style harkens back to the heyday of lyric-driven rap. On Aug. 5, Ratking holds court in a high 
temple of local hip-hop: the East River Park amphitheater, which figured prominently at the close of Charlie 
Ahearn’s seminal 1983 rap film, "Wild Style." The venue’s crumbling remains long stood as a monument to 
the city’s rap scene, but in 2002 it was renovated, making it an ideal setting for a new generation. 
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ClAjJICAL MUJfIC 




This year’s Bard Music Festival celebrates Carlos Chavez with two abundant weekends of concerts. 


MASTER OF MUSIC 

Carlos Chavez was the maximum leader of modern Mexican culture. 


IF AN AMERICAN FESTIVAL ofMexican music were organized as a popularity contest, 
then the winner would certainly be SUvestre Revueltas (1899-1940), whose orchestral 
works “Sensemaya” and “La Noche de los Mayas” have been standard repertory for 
decades. Leon Botstein, however, has sensibly decided to name the next Bard Music 
Festival, at Bard College (Aug. 7-9 and Aug. 13-16), in honor of another composer: 
“Carlos Chavez and His World.” Audiences love Revueltas’s passionate lyricism. 
Technicolor orchestration, and spicy evocations of popular mestizo music, while Chavez’s 
brand of modernism is more severe and self-contained, like an Aztec temple. But 
twentieth-century Mexico was indeed Chavez’s world; Revueltas just lived in it. 

Chavez (1899-1978) was indisputably the most powerful Mexican artistic figure, 
musical or otherwise, of his time, an era that stretched from the modernizing but 
repressive dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, through the bloody revolution and the socialist- 
oriented nineteen-twenties and thirties, and into a new kind of conservatism that allied 
Mexico to the Cold War policies of the United States. Chavez was a natural politician; 
his successful establishment of the Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico, in 1928, was followed. 


among other triumphs, by his role in 
designing and leading the Institute 
Nacional de Bellas Artes, in 1947. 
(Imagine if the top job at the National 
Endowment for the Arts came 
with sweeping powers, enormous 
prestige, and a lot more money.) His 
tyrannical will governed the destinies 
of music schools, museums, and dance 
and theatre companies, advancing 
new projects while consolidating 
the country’s heritage. (The lavish 
illustrations in the program book 
testify to his collaborations with such 
artists as Paul Strand, Rufino Tamayo, 
and Diego Rivera.) 

Chavez’s music is national in 
spirit but proudly experimental in 
content. Chavez pieces adorn nearly 
every festival program; audiences 
can hear him paying tribute to the 
pre-Columbian world (“XochipUi: 

An Imaginary Aztec Music,” from 
1940), making a rigorous adaptation 
of diatonic neoclassicism (the Ten 
Preludes, for piano, from 1937), 
matching the American academic 
modernists in recondite complexity (in 
the “Five Caprichos,”written in 1975), 
or facing down the entire Romantic 
piano repertory (the Piano Concerto, a 
work of overwhelming, granitic power, 
from 1938-40). 

Although neither “Sensemaya” 
nor “Noches”wrll be performed at 
Bard, the festival’s eleven programs 
win feature such Revueltas works as 
the keening film score “Redes” (“The 
Wave”) and the joyful String Quartet 
No. 4, “Musica de Feria,” in addition to 
pieces by Manuel M. Ponce (the tangy 
“Concierto del Sur”), Bias Galindo, 
and many other Mexican musicians. 
Pan-Latin context will be offered in 
works by such composers as Falla, 
Ginastera (the ballet suite “Estancia”), 
and Villa-Lobos; Chavez’s American 
connections will be highlighted in 
performances of pieces by Sessions, 
Cowell, Cage, Ruth Crawford Seeger, 
and, of course, his close friend Aaron 
Copland (the Sextet). Botstein 
conducts the American Symphony 
Orchestra in Chavez’s most famous 
piece for orchestra, the “Sinfonfa 
India” — a vividly persuasive work once 
championed by Leonard Bernstein — 
on Aug. 15. 

— Russell Platt 
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CONCERTS IN TOWN 
Mostly Mozart 

Summer enters its latter half, with 
Mozart as accompaniment. Here are 
a few of the offerings: Aug. 4-5 at 
7:30: The up-and-coming cellist Sol 
Gabetta makes her Mostly Mozart 
debut, performing Haydn’s Cello Con- 
certo in C Major, with the conductor 
Cornelius Meister (another debutant), 
who also leads the Festival Orchestra 
in Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4 in 
B-Flat Major and the Overture to 
Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
(Avery Fisher Hall.) • Aug. 9 at 3: 
The Academy of Ancient Music, in 
its Mostly Mozart debut, investigates 
the deep influence of a foreign land- 
scape in its program “Mendelssohn in 
Scotland.” Edward Gardner leads the 
renowned period-performance group 
in the “Hebrides” Overture, the spry 
Symphony No. 3 (“Scotch”), and the 
Violin Concerto (with the young 
Russian soloist Alina Ibragimova). 
(Alice TuUy Hall.) •Aug. 11-12 at 7:30: 
Aside from a performance of Mozart’s 
mercurial masterpiece Symphony 
No. 40, the Festival Orchestra (led 
by Louis Langree) accompanies the 
baritone Matthias Goerne in a per- 
formance of Bach’s dramatic cantata 
“Ich habe genug” as well as orches- 
trations of Schubert lieder (including 
a rare performance of Max Reger’s 
visionary rendition of “Erlkonig”). 
(Avery Fisher Hall.) • Aug. 16 at 
5: The International Contemporary 
Ensemble (ICE) presents a vibrant 
evening of comparatively recent 
fare, including Ligeti’s antic Piano 
Concerto (with Pierre-Laurent 
Aimard), Messiaen’s brooding “Oiseaux 
Exotiques,” and the chamber opera 
“Into the Little Hill,” by the festival’s 
featured composer— and the evening’s 
conductor— George Benjamin. (Alice 
Tully Hall.) (For tickets and a full 
schedule, visit mostlymozart.org.) 

Mostly Mozart: 

“A Little Night Music” 

Aug. 5 at 10: Sol Gabetta moves deftly 
to a more intimate realm in one of the 
festival’s late-night concerts. Joined 
by the pianist Ilya Yakushev, she plays 
the cornerstone Sonata for Cello and 
Piano by Rachmaninoff alongside 
a little-known salon piece by the 
nineteenth-century French composer 
Adrien-Fran 9 ois Servais. • Aug. 7 
at 10: Making its festival debut, 
the Danish String Quartet offers a 
dizzying program of works rooted in 
the ferocious architecture of musical 
individuality. The evening includes 
Mozart’s arrangements of two fugues 
from Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavier,” 
Thomas Ades’s probing, whirling 
quartet “Arcadiana,” and the titanic 
“Grosse Fuge,” by Beethoven. (Kap- 
lan Penthouse, Rose Bldg., Lincoln 
Center, mostlymozart.org.) 

Mostly Mozart: 

“Written on Skin” 

The Metropolitan Opera has always 
been timid about importing new 


compositions from other companies, 
so Lincoln Center and the New York 
Philharmonic have partnered to fill 
the void in New York’s opera scene. 
George Benjamin’s opera sets a high 
bar to inaugurate their series: a finely 
crafted work — at once erotic and 
gruesome, startlingly dissonant and 
painfully intimate — it was met with 
near-universal acclaim at the 2012 Aix- 
en-Provence Festival. The excellent 
Barbara Hannigan and Christopher 
Purves reprise their roles from the 
premiere, joined by the countertenor 
Tim Mead; the Philharmonic’s Alan 
Gilbert conducts the Mahler Chamber 
Orchestra in Katie Mitchell’s pro- 
duction. (David H. Koch Theatre. 
212-721-6500. Aug. 11 and Aug. 13 
at 7:30 and Aug. 15 at 3.) 

Bargemusic 

As the heat swells. New York’s 
favorite musical vessel continues 
its “Masterworks” series, offering 
customarily weighty, thoughtful 
concerts on the water. On successive 
Friday evenings, the powerful Russian 
pianist Vassily Primakov performs 
two programs, respectively devoted 
to Tchaikovsky (“The Seasons” and 
the Grand Sonata in G Major) and 
Schumann (staples like “Symphonic 
Etudes” and “Carnaval”); across two 
Saturday nights, the St. Petersburg 
Piano Quartet plays core works by 
Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, and 
Mahler. (Fulton Ferry Landing. Aug. 
7 and Aug. 14 at 8; Aug. 8 and Aug. 
15 at 8. bargemusic.org.) 


OUT OF TOWN 
Bridgehampton 
Chamber Music Festival 

Marya Martin’s stylish little festival 
is in full swing on the East End. 
The fortnight begins with a perfor- 
mance of works respectively quirky, 
intimate, and grand — Martinu’s 
Trio for Flute, Cello, and Piano, 
Mozart’s Duo in G Major for Violin 
and Viola, and Beethoven’s Piano 
Trio in B-Flat Major, “Archduke.” 
The following week features Pink 
Floyd’s Roger Waters narrating 
Stravinsky’s “The Soldier’s Tale.” 
(Bridgehampton, N.Y. Aug. 5 at 
7 and Aug. 14 at 6:30. For tickets 
and a full schedule, see bcmf.org.) 

Philadelphia Orchestra 
at Saratoga Performing Arts 
Center 

The Fabulous Philadelphians begin 
their residency in upstate New York 
with three concerts led by the group’s 
principal guest conductor, Stephane 
Deneve. On opening night, the 
Broadway legend Bernadette Peters 
joins the orchestra for some lighter 
fare, following a sampling of works 
by Brahms, Prokofiev, Beethoven, 
and Rachmaninoff. In the next 
program, “French Connection,” 
the orchestra performs Berlioz’s 
“Beatrice and Benedict” Overture, 
selections from Prokofiev’s “Romeo 


and Juliet,” and, with Jean-Yves 
Thibaudet, Saint-Saens’s enticing 
Piano Concerto No. 5, “Egyptian.” 
And on Friday night “An Evening 
with Yo-Yo Ma” features works by 
Strauss and Ravel (including his fiery 
“Bolero”) alongside the superstar 
cellist’s reading of Haydn’s Cello 
Concerto in C Major. (Saratoga, 
N.Y. spac.org. Aug. 5-7 at 8.) 

Glimmerglass Festival 

Aug. 6 at 7:30, Aug. 8 and Aug. 11 
at 1:30, and Aug. 15 at 8: In “Can- 
dide/’ Leonard Bernstein and his 
collaborators transformed the satirical 
novella by Voltaire into a brisk and 
witty Broadway entertainment in 
which the hapless Candide (Andrew 
Stenson), his beloved, Cunegonde 
(Kathryn Lewek), and his pedantic 
tutor. Pangloss (David Garrison), try 
to maintain an optimistic outlook 
despite enduring an endless string 
of calamities, including war, an 
earthquake, and the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. The production is helmed by 
Glimmerglass’s artistic and general 
director, Francesca Zambello; Joseph 
Colaneri conducts. • Aug. 7 and Aug. 
14 at 7:30 and Aug. 10 and Aug. 18 at 
1:30: The director Madeline Sayet’s 
English-language adaptation of Mo- 
zart’s “The Magic Flute” moves the 
action to the Northeastern woodlands, 
where the characters commune with, 
rather than escape, the natural world. 
Sean Panikkar and Jacqueline Echols 
lead the ensemble cast; Carolyn Kuan. 
(Note: The Aug. 14 performance is 
a young-artists presentation.) • Aug. 
8 at 8, Aug. 13 at 7:30, and Aug. 15 
and Aug. 17 at 1:30: The magnificent 
bass-baritone Eric Owens puts another 
feather in his Verdian cap with his 
first outing as the dastardly Thane 
of Cawdor, in the composer’s flinty 
treatment of “Macbeth.” Also with 
Melody Moore, Soloman Howard, and 
Michael Brandenburg. Anne Bogart 
directs; Colaneri. • Aug. 9 and Aug. 
16 at 1:30: Vivaldi’s stately, sparkling 
“Cato in Utica” gives a talented cast, 
including Thomas Michael Allen, 
John Holiday, and Sarah Mesko, 
plenty of opportunities to show off 
their aptitude for Baroque colora- 
tura. Tazewell Thompson directs; 
Ryan Brown. (Cooperstown, N.Y. 
glimmerglass.org.) 

Marlboro Music 

The storied festival’s sixty-fifth 
season rolls on just like the pre- 
vious sixty-four: an assemblage of 
some of the world’s finest classical 
musicians, along with their excep- 
tionally talented proteges, study and 
concertize in verdant summertime 
Vermont. As always, the programs 
are decided one week in advance 
of the concerts; Kaija Saariaho is 
this year’s composer-in-residence. 
(Marlboro, Vt. Aug. 7-8 and Aug. 
14-15 at 8:30 and Aug. 9 and Aug. 
16 at 2:30. For programs and tickets, 
visit marlboromusic.org. These are 
the final concerts.) 


Maverick Concerts 

The leafy, rough-hewn serenity of 
the Maverick Concert Hall will be 
an inviting venue for a weekend with 
two of the finest string quartets in 
the world. On Saturday night, the 
formidable Miro Quartet brings 
powerhouse repertory to the hall 
(Schubert’s final quartet, in G Major, 
and Beethoven’s Quartet in C-Sharp 
Minor, Op. 131); on Sunday afternoon, 
the captivating Danish String Quartet, 
which seems to have all of New York 
at its feet, performs a varied program 
of music by Nielsen (the rarely heard 
Quartet No. 1 in G Minor), Thomas 
Ades, and Shostakovich (the potent 
Quartet No. 9, Op. 117). (Woodstock, 
N.Y. Aug. 8 at 6 and Aug. 9 at 4. 
For tickets and a full schedule, see 
maverickconcerts.org.) 

Tanglewood 

In mid-August, Boston’s musical duchy 
wraps up its classical offerings. Here 
is a selection. Aug. 8 at 8:30: Andris 
Nelsons, enjoying his first summer 
as the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
music director, conducts the piece 
that deep-pocketed orchestras offer 
when in a celebratory mood: Mahler’s 
colossal Symphony No. 8 (“Symphony 
of aThousand”). Among the hundreds 
of musicians taking part are the so- 
prano Christine Goerke, the baritone 
Matthias Goerne, the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus, and the American 
Boychoir. •Aug. 12 at 8: Christian 
Tetzlaff, a violinist of psychological 
insight and commanding technique, 
has reached the plateau of middle age. 
His unaccompanied recital at Ozawa 
Hall is exclusively top-shelf: solo 
sonatas by Ysaye, Bach (No. 3 in 
C Major), and Bartok, with excerpts 
from Gyorgy Kurtag’s “Signs, Games, 
and Messages” adding some contem- 
porary perspective. • Aug. 13 at 8: 
Yo-Yo Ma is involved in three chamber 
concerts here this month. Two are with 
the pianist Emanuel Ax; this one, “A 
Distant Mirror,” finds him collaborating 
with a group of outstanding younger 
cellists (including Mike Block and 
Giovanni Sollima) to explore the dy- 
namic cultural universe of the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries 
as described in Barbara Tuchman’s 
best-selling book. • Aug. 15 at 8:30: 
Nelsons’s final concert this summer 
offers great works by operatically in- 
clined composers— Barber (the Second 
Essay for Orchestra), Boi’to, Puccini (the 
Intermezzo from “Manon Lescaut”), 
Verdi (the “Willow Song” and “Ave 
Maria” from “Otello”), and Strauss 
(“Ein Heldenleben”)— in collaboration 
with his wife, the glamorous soprano 
Kristine Opolais. • Aug. 16 at 2:30: 
The curtain comes down, as always, 
with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
(“Choral”), preceded this year by 
Copland’s portentous “Symphonic 
Ode.” The vocal soloists are Julianna 
Di Giacomo, Renee Tatum, Paul 
Groves, and John Relyea, assisted by 
the Tanglewood Festival Chorus; Asher 
Fisch conducts. (Lenox, Mass, bso.org.) 
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Japan in Bloom 

In central Hokkaido. Furano 
is famous for its fragrant and 
colorful fields. Lupines and tulips 
flower in May and are followed 
by a succession of blue salvia, 
poppies, and dahlias through 
early summer. The season peaks 
in mid-July, when a thick carpet 
of purple lavender covers 
area hillsides. 

To the south, at the foothills of 
Hidaka Mountain, gondolas ferry 
visitors to the Unkai Terrace 
viewing platform belonging 
to the Hoshino Resorts 
Tomamu hotel. The word 
"Unkai" in Japanese means 
"sea of clouds,” and when 
conditions are right on summer 
mornings, a dense river of fog 
pours over the cliffs of Unkai 
Terrace like an ephemeral tide. 



TOKYO 


Shin-Aomori 

Akita • #Morioka 

Sendai 


Hokkaido 

Shinkansen 

Route 


Hokuto 



DISCOVER THE WILD CHARMS OF 
JAPAN’S NORTHERN FRONTIER 

While Tokyo’s dazzling lights and Kyoto's ancient temples are Japan’s 
most popular tourist destinations, travellers wishing to experience 
another side of Japan should set their sites north to Hokkaido— an 
adventurous expanse of deep forests, towering mountains, and other 
natural wonders. 




The inauguration of 
the Hokkaido Shinkansen 
High-Speed Rail between Shin-AomorP 
and Shin-Hakodate-Hokuto means the enchantments of Japan’s 
north will soon be more accessible than ever. 


At more than 32.000 square miles, Hokkaido is twenty-two percent of 
Japan’s landmass but home to less than five percent of its population. 
Long considered the country’s frontier. Hokkaido retains an untamed 
mystique, making it a magnet for outdoor adventurists 
come to backpack, ski. camp, and bike 
through the rugged countryside. 


Daisetsuzan National Park in central Hokkaido is the largest 
national park in Japan— 875 square miles of volcanic peaks, wide 
rivers, and dense forests of fir and beech. In September, the forest 
erupts in a burst of autumnal splendor, comfortably viewed from the 
cable gondolas that operate year-round along the face of Hokkaido’s 
tallest mountain. Mt. Asahidake 


Sample the flavorful surprises and wild charms of Hokkaido and 
journey beyond your imagination. For more information, visit 
http;//us.jnto.go.jp. 



Taste of Tradition 

Sapporo, and other coastal cities to 
the north and west, are ideal for 
sampling Hokkaido’s distinctive 
cuisine. The slightly sweet taste of crab, 
flounder, cod. and octopus from 
Japan’s cold northern seas are highly 
prized, and regional dishes like Genghis 
Kahn, a mutton and vegetable dish, 
and Ishikari-nabe, a hearty salmon 
stew, make the most of its bounty. 
The area is famous for its large beer 
parlors such as the Sapporo and Kirin Beer Gardens. The Nikka 
Whisky Distillery in Yoichi, about 20 miles west of Sapporo, was 
founded in 1934 and is open for tours and tastings throughout the year. 


Clockwise from top. Summer in the fields around Furano on Hokkaido: path of train to Hokkaido 
from Tokyo: autumn in the foothills of Mt. Asahidake: fog pouring past admirers on Unkai 
Terrace; a bottle of highly prized Nikka Whisky: and the Hokkaido Shinkansen Series HS. 



Japan. Endless Discovery. 





ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors 
lead complicated lives; it’s advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

Americanafest NYC 

The annual Lincoln Center Out of 
Doors festival includes a “Roots of 
American Music” portion, and this 
weekend it reaches its high point. 
Lincoln Center has teamed up with 
the Americana Music Association, a 
nonprofit out of Nashville, for three 
nights of back-porch sounds, presented 
the way they are supposed to be 
heard: outdoors and free. It starts 
on Aug. 7 with the gospel groups 
the Fairfield Four and the McCrary 
Sisters. The following day, Aug. 8, 
features the three-part harmonies 
of the Quebe Sisters, the country 
singer-songwriter Sam Outlaw, and the 
Australian singer Kasey Chambers. 
That night, an all-star lineup that 
includes the singer-songwriter Aimee 
Mann, the indie rocker Ted Leo, and 
the alt-country singer Justin Townes 
Earle, backed by the Watkins Family 
Hour with Fiona Apple, performs 
Bob Dylan’s classic album “Highway 
61 Revisited” in its entirety. The 
afternoon of Aug. 9 belongs to the 
timeless singer Iris DeMent, whose 
new album, “The Trackless Woods” 
is inspired by the Russian poet Anna 
Akhmatova. The festival closes the 
night of Aug. 9 with Lyle Lovett and 
His Large Band, (lcoutofdoors.org.) 

Father John Misty 

In 2012, the modern-day trouba- 
dour Josh Tillmann, who had been 
drumming for Fleet Foxes, revealed 
himself as the magnetic front man 
he was born to be, adopting the 
name Father John Misty. The songs 
on his latest album, “I Love You, 
Honeybear,” which came out earlier 
this year, are earnest, dark humored, 
and introspective. He’s in Central 
Park, performing a benefit concert 
for SummerStage, accompanied by 
Angel Olsen, an indie-rock balladeer 
and occasional Bonny (Prince) Billy 
backup singer who performs sensitive 
and thoughtful songs with the slow- 
burn vocal intensity of someone on the 
verge of angry tears. The indie-rock 
supergroup Summer Moon, featuring 
members of the Like, the Strokes, 
and Au Revoir Simone, opens the 
show. (Rumsey Playfield, mid-Park 
at 69th St. summerstage.org. Aug. 5.) 
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Jamie xx 

“I Know There’s Gonna Be (Good 
Times),” a song off this producer’s 
arresting solo debut album, “In 
Colour,” which came out in May, 
is a sun-drenched mush of alt-rap, 
dancehall, and bubblegum pop, and 
as clear a candidate for song of the 
summer as New York could ask for. 
In a recent interview with the online 
publication Grantland, the twenty-six- 
year-old London resident said that 
the track was inspired by late-night 
drives across the Williamsburg Bridge, 
powered by the hip-hop anthems 
on Hot 97, the city’s premier rap 
station. It’s a surprising creation 
myth, considering the spare, yearning 
indie rock of the xx, the band that 
made him famous, but Jamie xx is 
good at surprises. (Terminal 5, 610 
W 56th St. 212-582-6600. Aug. 8.) 

Willie Nelson & Family and Old 
Crow Medicine Show 

The outlaw country legend Nelson is 
eighty-two, but he’s showing no signs 
of slowing down and is as prolific as 
ever. In the past year, the singer-song- 
writer, guitarist, actor, activist, and 
author published the memoir “It’s a 
Long Story: My Life,” launched his 
own cannabis brand, Willie’s Reserve, 
and released a duets album with his 
fellow country luminary and longtime 
friend Merle Haggard, called “Django 
and Jimmie.” In a benefit concert 
for the Celebrate Brooklyn! series. 
Nelson and his band share the bill 
with the old-timey string act Old 
Crow Medicine Show. (Prospect 
Park Bandshell, Prospect Park W. at 
9th St. bricartsmedia.org. Aug. 12.) 

Philip Selway 

Selway, the drummer in Radiohead, 
isn’t the only member of the group 
to venture out on his own. His 
bandmates Thom Yorke and Jonny 
Greenwood also nurture solo careers 
on the side; but Selway’s journey is 
the most surprising, largely because 
he has stepped from behind the 
drum kit to the front of the stage. 
As a singer, the Oxfordshire native 
is soft-spoken, and as a songwriter 
he has a keen sense of melody and 
sonic texture. His second solo album, 
“Weatherhouse,” which came out last 
year, is a trove of pensive rock songs 
that are unblushingly tender and 
gently compelling. (Music Hall of 
Williamsburg, 66 N. 6th St., Brooklyn 
718-486-5400. Aug. 6.) 


Yuck 

This fuzzy U.K. four-piece was one 
of the most instantly likable acts 
of the recent nineties revival, due 
in large part to their crinkly-haired 
singer Daniel Blumberg, a lanky 
alt-rock poster child who penned 
withering anthems of postadolescent 
bewilderment on the group’s self-titled 
debut, which came out in 2011. Two 
years after its release, Blumberg left 
the group to busy himself elsewhere, 
and the band promoted its lead gui- 
tarist, Max Bloom, to vocal duties. 
Yuck’s subsequent releases have been 
slightly uneven, but their live show 
still works just fine. With U.S. Girls. 
(Pier 84, W 44th St. at the Hudson 
River. Aug. 6.) 


JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Bill Frisell 

Stylistically unclassifiable and uncon- 
tainable by nature, the guitarist Frisell 
spends a week exploring new-jazz 
improvisation. During his residency 
at the Stone, he’s performing duets 
with the drummer Andrew Cyrille, 
the saxophonists John Zorn and Chris 
Cheek, and the guitarists Julian Lage 
and Mary Halvorson. He’ll also mix 
it up with the pianist Jason Moran, 
accompanied by the vocalist Alicia 
Hall Moran, the drummer Kenny 
Wollesen and the bassist Tony 
Scherr, and a spoken-word ensemble 
featuring the producer Hal Willner. 
(Avenue C at 2nd St. thestonenyc. 
com. Aug. 4-9.) 

Billy Hart 

In his quartet, which is at the Village 
Vanguard Aug. 11-16, the seventy- 
four-year-old drummer is as firmly 
clued in to a contemporary-jazz 
aesthetic as his considerably younger 
bandmates, who include the pianist 
Ethan Iverson (of the Bad Plus), 
the saxophonist Mark Turner, and 
the bassist Ben Street. One of the 
great post-bop percussionists. Hart 
may take on the title role, but the 
quartet’s two ECM recordings re- 
veal an evolving ensemble eager to 
spread the collective wealth around. 
(178 Seventh Ave. S., at 11th St. 
212-255-4037.) 

Roy Haynes 

That the innovative drummer Haynes 
is still performing at age ninety is 
praiseworthy; that he’s playing so 
well is little short of miraculous. 


Bringing a long lifetime of expe- 
rience (he’s played with everyone 
from Lester Young to Pat Metheny) 
and personal elegance to the stage, 
Haynes is unquestionably the hip- 
pest nonagenarian in jazz. (Blue 
Note, 131 W 3rd St. 212-475-8592. 
Aug. 11-12.) 

Noah Preminger Quartet 

Preminger, an increasingly admired 
tenor saxophonist, pays homage to 
Warne Marsh, a too often overlooked 
stylist. A musician’s musician, Marsh 
was a cool-jazz tenor player who, 
during a career that stretched from 
the nineteen-forties until his death, 
in 1987, influenced a wide swath of 
players, including Wayne Shorter, 
Anthony Braxton, and MarkTurner. 
The pianist Aaron Goldberg, the 
bassist Kim Cass, and the drummer 
Matt Wilson round out Preminger’s 
quartet. (Jazz at Kitano, 66 Park Ave., 
at 38th St. 212-885-7119. Aug. 14.) 

Rudy Royston 303 

Royston, the present day go-to 
drummer of jazz, allots himself 
enough space in his crowded schedule 
to occasionally lead his own band. 
Named after the area code for 
Denver, his home town, his 303 
ensemble is a well-fortified outfit 
(two horns, guitar, piano, and two 
basses) that balances eclectically 
minded Royston originals with the 
occasional dip into the worlds of 
Radiohead and Mozart. (Village 
Vanguard, 178 Seventh Ave. S., at 
11th St. 212-255-4037. Aug. 4-9.) 

Ches Smith 

A perennial figure of the new-jazz 
scene. Smith has grabbed attention 
in bands led by Marc Ribot, Tim 
Berne, and Mary Halvorson. Smith’s 
own obsessions have led him to 
the study of Haitian drumming, 
and in We Ail Break he’s joined by 
the pianist Matt Mitchell and two 
percussionists — Daniel Brevil and 
Markus Schwartz — who are steeped 
in the rhythms of the Caribbean 
nation. The group is at Ibeam, a 
performance and rehearsal space 
in Gowanus, Brooklyn, on Aug. 7-9 
(ibeambrooklyn.com), and then at 
Korzo, a Hungarian restaurant on 
the southern edge of Park Slope 
with a thing for cutting-edge 
jazz, on Aug. 11. (667 Fifth Ave., 
Brooklyn, between 19th and 20th 
Sts. chessmith.com.) 
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OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
Cymbeline 

Daniel Sullivan’s production, the second free Shake- 
speare in the Park offering of the summer, features 
Lily Rabe, Hamish Linklater, and Raul Esparza. In 
previews. Opens Aug. 10. (Delacorte, Central Park. 
Enter at 81st St. at Centrd Park W. 212-967-7555.) 

Hamilton 

Lin-Manuel Miranda’s acclaimed hip-hop musical, 
in which Miranda plays the Founding Father 
Alexander Hamilton, moves to Broadway after a 
sold-out run at the Public. Thomas Kail directs. 
In previews. Opens Aug. 6. (Richard Rodgers, 
226 W. 46th St. 800-745-3000.) 

John 

Sam Gold directs a new play by Annie Baker (“The 
Flick”), set in a bed-and-breakfast in Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. In previews. Opens Aug. 11. (Per- 
shing Square Signature Center, 480 W. 42nd St. 
212-244-7529.) 

Love and Money 

Mark Lamos directs A. R. Gurney’s play, in which 
a wealthy widow plans to give away everything 
she owns, until a young man shows up to claim 
his inheritance. Previews begin Aug. 15. (Per- 
shing Square Signature Center, 480 W. 42nd St. 
212-244-7529.) 

Mercury Fur 

In Philip Ridley’s play, set in a dystopian near-future, 
two teen-age brothers throw parties for the rich 
in abandoned buildings. Scott Elliott directs for 
the New Group. In previews. (Pershing Square 
Signature Center, 480 W. 42nd St. 212-279-4200.) 

The New York International Fringe 
Festival 

The sprawling festival, which has spawned such 
cult favorites as “Urinetown,” “Matt & Ben,” and 
“Debbie Does Dallas,” returns for its nineteenth 
year. For complete programming — nearly two 
hundred shows in all — visit fringenyc.org. Opens 
Aug. 14. (Various locations.) 

Whorl Inside a Loop 

Sherie Rene Scott stars in a play she wrote 
with Dick Scanlan, about an actress teaching a 
storytelling class in a maximum-security prison. 
Scanlan and Michael Mayer direct. In previews. 
(Second Stage, 305 W. 43rd St. 212-246-4422.) 


NOW PLAYING 

The Absolute Brightness of 

Leonard Pelkey 

A whodunit with a heart of gold, James Lecesne’s 
sympathetic solo show traces a detective’s investi- 
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BEST IN SHOW 

Jane Lynch brings her cabaret stylings to Joe’s Pub. 


FAME CAME RELATIVELY LATE to Jane Lynch, first when she joined the cracked 
ensemble of the Christopher Guest mockumentaries “Best in Show” and “A Mighty 
Wind,” and then when she became Sue Sylvester, the tracksuited vUlainess on “Glee.” 
Her career as a chanteuse has come even later. Last year, 54 Below offered her four nights to 
perform her cabaret act. “I said, ‘Well, I don’t have an act, but I will get one,’” Lynch, who 
just turned fifty- five, recalled recently. She put together a set list of “obscure standards,” 
as she paradoxically described them, including Irving Berlin’s “Mr. Monotony” and the 
Flying Machine’s “Smile a Little Smile for Me,” as well as some satirical folk “hits” from 
“A Mighty Wind.” Since then. Lynch has toured from Beverly Hills to Red Bank, New 
Jersey. Her new show,“See Jane Sing!,”lands at Joe’s Pub Aug. 16-19. 

Like many of her characters. Lynch projects a self-assurance that can edge into 
aggression; she’s the master of bossy schmalz. Growing up in suburban Illinois, she 
stmggled with social anxiety and the panicked realization that she was gay. But her house 
was full of singing. “My parents were wonderful harmonizers,” she said. “They would sit 
around the kitchen table and drink Ten High sour-mash whiskey and harmonize, and 
I always joined them.” She honed her comedic persona at Second City, and for a time 
played Carol Brady in the touring spoof “The Real Live Brady Bunch.” She made her 
Broadway debut in 2013, as Miss Hannigan, in “Annie” — her solo, “Little Girls,” became 
an encore in her cabaret act. A few weeks ago, she was still brainstorming ideas for the 
upcoming show, where she’ll appear with a five-piece band. “We’re working on a medley 
of songs that made us cry as children,” she said. Her pick was “Puff the Magic Dragon,” 
which she insists isn’t really about drugs. “I think when you’re high you tap into the great 
unconscious anyway,” she said. “It’s about growing up — ‘A dragon lives forever, but not so 
little boys.’” 

She paused. “I’m going to cry now.” Sue Sylvester would have had her for breakfast. 

— Michael Schulman 
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gation of a murdered teen, Leonard 
Pelkey. Under Tony Speciale’s direc- 
tion, Lecesne, who helped to found 
the Trevor Project, a program for 
L.G.B.T.Q. youth, plays witnesses 
and suspects, from an acerbic beau- 
tician to a shrewd Mob wife to an 
unsociable gamer. Leonard never 
appears, though Lecesne shows us 
his fairy wings, his rainbow platform 
sneakers, and his journal filled with 
drawings and poems. In life, it seems, 
Leonard was discomfitingly flamboyant 
(if conveniently asexual). Plenty of 
people asked him, “Do you have to be 
so much yourself?” He did. Lecesne, 
with his dark eyes and strong chin, 
is a skillful actor, almost slick. Only 
the sweat staining his shirt betrays 
how hard he’s working. It’s for a good 
cause. While his script is structured 
like a police procedural, it’s really a 
plea for tolerance. (Westside, 407 
W. 43rd St. 212-239-6200.) 

Amazing Grace 

Christopher Smith and Arthur Giron’s 
new musical tells the story of John 
Newton (the charming Josh Young), 
an eighteenth-century Englishman 
who is very much of his time and 
class. His father (Tom Hewitt) owns 
ships that carry slaves from Africa to 
England. Arrogant and fussy, Captain 


Noche Flamenca / “Antigona*’ 

Martin Santangelo has adapted Sopho- 
cles’ “Antigone,” starring Soledad Barrio. 
(West Park Presbyterian Church, 165 
W. 86th St. 212-868-4444. Aug. 4-8 
and Aug. 10-15.) 

Ballet Festival 

This year, the Joyce’s annual showcase 
for up-and-coming ballet choreogra- 
phers working outside the confines of 
big ballet companies includes chamber 
works created by the young Canadian 
Joshua Beamish (Aug. 4-5), for dancers 
from the Royal Ballet and American 
Ballet Theatre. Ashley Bonder, a vir- 
tuoso at New York City Ballet who 
has built the Ashley Bonder Project 
on the side, presents an evening of 
ballets (Aug. 8-9). Emery LeCrone 
(Aug. 13-14) offers her own work, 
including a pas de deux (“Partita No. 2 
in C Minor”) that will be danced 
by the explosive Sara Mearns and 
Russell Janzen, both of City Ballet. 
Also taking part will be Chamber 
Dance Project (Aug. 6-7), BalletX 
(Aug. 11-12), and Amy Seiwert (Aug. 
15-16). (175 Eighth Ave., at 19th St. 
212-242-0800. Aug. 4-16.) 


Newton is a great annoyance to his 
son, whom he presses into service 
with the Royal Navy, accompanied 
by a black slave, Thomas (Chuck 
Cooper). During a storm off the 
coast of Africa, Thomas saves John’s 
life, inspiring him to write the title 
hymn. Gabriel Barre’s production 
is a fine enough spectacle, but the 
creators are after something more 
serious, about abolition and slavery 
and the ways in which lives can 
be changed by faith. It’s a worthy 
effort, all too noble and pat, but 
you want to thank the hardworking 
cast (including the very good Erin 
Mackey) and an audience that finds 
itself moved by such stories, no matter 
what. (Nederlander, 208 W 41st St. 
866-870-2717.) 

King Liz 

Liz Rico, a sports agent, is no pretender 
to the throne. She has a gold-plated 
client list, a bottomless expense 
account, and a flexible approach to 
professional ethics. “I lie, cheat, and 
steal for my clients,” she tells a young 
talent, proudly. As played by Karen 
Pittman in Fernanda Coppel’s drama, 
presented by Second Stage Uptown, 
Liz is a woman to be reckoned with, 
though not, unfortunately, a woman 
to believe in. Neither Coppel nor 


Celebrate Brooklyn! 

LeeSaar, the New York-based dance com- 
pany of the Israeli-born choreographers 
Lee Sher and Saar Harari, brings a 
new version of their 2014 work 
“Grass and Jackals.” Perhaps the revision 
will minimize the maniacal laughter 
and insincere grins that, in previous 
performances, undercut the striking cast, 
seven extraordinarily pliable women 
in black catsuits. The influence of the 
Gaga technique, developed by Ohad 
Naharin, should be even clearer than 
usual, since the program also includes 
a Naharin duet danced by members of 
the Batsheva Dance Company. (Prospect 
Park Bandshell, Prospect Park W. at 
9th St. 718-683-5600. Aug. 6.) 

“Solo for Two” 

Though Natalia Osipova and Ivan 
Vasiliev are no longer a couple in the 
romantic sense, their paired names 
are still box-office gold. Osipova 
is now a principal at the Royal Ballet; 
Vasiliev is based at the Mikhailovsky, 
in St. Petersburg. “Solo for Two,” an 
evolving platform for new choreog- 
raphy, is their joint project. Edward 
Watson, Marcelino Sambe, and 


the able director, Lisa Peterson, has 
decided if this is a work of realism 
or satire. Consequently, the plot is 
far-fetched, the rhythms juddering, 
the characters and emotions less than 
credible. But Pittman is a dynamic 
performer, throwing herself at the 
role from the tips of her stilettos 
to the top of her burnished wig. A 
contrastingly understated Russell G. 
Jones, as the head coach of the Knicks, 
provides plenty of assists. (McGinn/ 
Cazale, 2162 Broadway, at 76th St. 
212-246-4422. Through Aug. 15.) 

Summer Shorts 2015 

Series A in the yearly festival of short 
plays for the dog days airs private 
woes in public places. In “lOK,” 
Neil LaBute’s aerobic two-hander, 
a pair of pent-up joggers almost let 
their imaginations (and hormones) 
run away with them. Vickie Ramirez’s 
“Glenburn 12 WP,” named for an 
expensive Scotch quaffed by its com- 
miserating characters, has a premise 
like a joke in poor taste: a Native Amer- 
ican lawyer and an African-American 
physicist walk into a bar during a 
protest. But there’s not so much a 
punch line as a literal skeleton in the 
closet. And Matthew Lopez’s maudlin 
“The Sentinels” travels retrospectively 
through three 9/11 widows’ stages 


Elizabeth McGorian (all of the Royal 
Ballet) will perform in a program 
that includes works by the British 
choreographers Alastair Marriott and 
Arthur Pita. “Mozart and Salieri,” 
a male duet by the young Russian 
choreographer Vladimir Varnava, will 
be danced by Vasiliev and Varnava. 
(City Center, 131 W. 55th St. 212- 
581-1212. Aug. 7-8.) 

“Drive East” 

Now in its third year, this scrappy, 
event-packed, and frequently revelatory 
festival of classical Indian music and 
dance, produced by Navatman, expands 
into La MaMa’s largest theatre. Among 
the dance offerings are a kathak solo 
by Archana Joglekar, a bharata-natyam 
solo by Ashwini Ramaswamy, of 
Minneapolis’s excellent Ragamala 
Dance Company, and a kuchipudi 
duet by Kamala Reddy and Soumya 
Rajupet. (Ellen Stewart, 66 E. 4th 
St. 646-430-5374. Aug. 10-16.) 

Battery Dance Festival 

Formerly known as the Downtown 
Dance Festival, this week of free dance 
performances organized by the Battery 
Dance Company takes place against the 
backdrop (beautiful but often blinding) 
of New York Harbor at dusk. First, 
on Aug. 15, comes the nested Erasing 
Borders Festival of Indian Dance; along 
with distinguished performers from 
India, this year’s program includes 
a glimpse of Mayurbhanj Chhau, an 
originally martial form rarely seen 
here. The lineup on subsequent days 


of grief, beginning with acceptance 
and journeying backward to doomed 
optimism. Competently crafted and 
well acted, but trivial despite weighty 
subject matter, these plays, like that 
Scotch, go down smooth, with almost 
no aftertaste. (59E59, at 59 E. 59th 
St. 212-279-4200.) 

Three Days to See 

There’s something so fake about the 
avant-gardism of theTransport Group’s 
verbatim evocation of Helen Keller’s 
life, as directed by Jack Cummings 
III, that whenever a tender moment 
declares itself— Cummings mostly 
crams them in at the end— it’s too 
late to believe anything that’s been 
said. Starring seven actors as Keller 
and Annie Sullivan, who taught Keller 
to sign, the piece is, ostensibly, about 
difference, and the hope that can come 
despite obstacles. But Cummings, who 
brilliantly put together “I Remember 
Mama” last season, is so all over the 
place with his influences, among them 
the Wooster Group and Richard Max- 
well, that his desire to be hip takes 
precedence over everything else. It’s 
a shame, because there are talented 
performers, including Ito Aghayere 
and Marc delaCruz. (Theatre 79, at 
79 E. 4th St. 866-811-4111. Through 
Aug. 16.) 


features the host company in a new 
work by Tadej Brdnik, and the New 
York debut of Polish Dance Theatre. 
On Aug. 18, the theme is Colombian, 
with the first New York visit of Sankofa 
Danzafro, a troupe from Medellin. 
(Robert F. Wagner, Jr., Park, 20 
Battery Park PI. 212-219-3910. Aug. 
15-18. Through Aug. 21.) 


OUT OF TOWN 

Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 

Malpaso Dance Company (Ted Shawn, 
Aug. 5-9) , a contemporary-dance ensem- 
ble based in Havana, will perform two 
appealing works: a heart-on-its-sleeve 
portrait of youthful anomie (set to folksy 
songs by Grandma Kelsey), by Trey 
McIntyre, and a sultry jazz suite by 
the company’s youthful artistic director, 
Osnel Delgado. •Jessica Lang’s “The 
Wanderer,” an evening-length workbased 
on Schubert’s “Die Schone Miillerin” 
song cycle, concludes its run (Doris 
Duke, Aug. 5-9). •The Sarasota Ballet, 
an up-and-coming troupe from the Gulf 
Coast, makes its festival premiere (Ted 
Shawn, Aug. 12-16) with a triple bill 
that includes Christopher Wheeldon’s 
“The American,” as buoyant and joyous 
as the Dvorak quartet to which it is set, 
and Frederick Ashton’s “Monotones I” 
and “Monotones II,” serene, mysterious 
trios set to the music of Erik Satie. • La 
Otra Orilla, a Canadian ensemble 
specializing in a refined, updated form 
of flamenco dance theatre, performs 
“Moi&lesAutres” (Doris Duke, Aug. 
12-16). (Becket, Mass. 413-243-0745.) 
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MOVES 


OPENING 
COP CAR 

Kevin Bacon stars in this 
drama, as a corrupt sheriff 
who seeks the return of his 
patrol car from the children 
(James Freedson-Jackson 
and Hays Wellford) who 
took it. Directed by Jon 
Watts. Opening Aug. 7 (In 
limited release.) 

THE DIARY OF A TEENAGE 
GIRL 

Marielle Heller directed 
this drama, adapted from 
a graphic novel by Phoebe 
Gloeckner, about a high- 
school student (Bel Powley) 
who has an affair with 
her mother’s boyfriend 
(Alexander Skarsgard). 
Co-starring Kristen Wiig. 
Opening Aug. 7 (In limited 
release.) 

FANTASTIC FOUR 

Josh Trank directed this 
Marvel Comics adaptation, 
about four teen-agers 
who are beamed to a 
distant universe. Starring 
Miles Teller, Kate M ara, 
Michael B. Jordan, and 
Jamie Bell. Opening Aug. 7 
(In wide release.) 

THE MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E. 

An adaptation of the 
television series, about two 
secret agents who team 
up to thwart criminals 
who seek nuclear arms. 
Directed by Guy Pearce; 
starring Henry Cavill, 

Alicia Vikander, and Armie 
Hammer. Opening Aug. 14. 
(In wide release.) 

MISTRESS AMERICA 
Noah Baumbach directed 
this comic drama, about 
the friendship of a Barnard 
student (Lola Kirke) and 
her future stepsister (Greta 
Gerwig). Opening Aug. 14. 
(In limited release.) 



MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of Elaine 
May’s “Ishtar,” from 1987 , in our 
digital edition and online. 


NOW PLAYING 
Ant-Man 

The title may suggest a daunting 
genetic fusion of ant and man, 
along the lines of David Cronen- 
berg’s “The Fly,” but Peyton Reed’s 
film, the latest entry in the Marvel 
series, declines to venture into the 
wilder limits of antsiness. Rather, 
it’s about a clever scientist (Michael 
Douglas) who once came up with an 
invention so wondrous — a suit that 
shrinks its wearer to the size of an 
insect— that he kept it tucked away. 
Now, decades later, he gets a clever 
burglar (Paul Rudd) to steal it, try 
it on, and do battle with a clever 
corporate villain (Corey Stoll) , who 
has devised something similar and 
plans to market it as a weapon. The 
scientist also has a clever daughter 
(Evangeline Lilly), on whom the 
thief develops an unlikely crush. 
Despite the characters’ soaring 
levels of intelligence, the plot is 
lumpy and dumb, and Reed can do 
little but obey its stolid demands. 
Rudd, on the other hand, makes an 
endearing hero, forever signalling 
his amusement at the daftness of 
the whole conceit, and, to be fair, 
the climax is sprinkled with decent 
sight gags; by Marvel’s standards, 
two tiny guys duking it out atop a 
toy train makes a refreshing change 
from saving the world. —Anthony Lane 
(Reviewed in our issue of 7/27/15.) 
(In wide release.) 

Black Narcissus 

This lush 1947 adaptation of Rumer 
Godden’s 1939 novel, about Anglican 
nuns wrestling with the sensuality 
that surrounds their Himalayan 
mission, keeps the screen aglow 
and the mind agog. Made by the 
British producing-directing-writing 
team the Archers (Michael Powell 
and Emeric Pressburger), it’s about 
faith and temptation; much of the 
Archers’ career is summed up when 
a British estate manager (David 
Farrar) tells the Sister Superior (a 
suggestively tense Deborah Kerr), 
“There’s something in the atmosphere 
that makes everything seem exag- 
gerated.” Without leaving England, 
Powell and Pressburger created a 
rapturous landscape whose colors 
seem to spill over onto the nuns’ off- 
white habits. This is a landmark of 
Hollywood-on-Thames trompe-l’oeil. 
With Flora Robson, Kathleen Byron, 
Sabu, and Jean Simmons (as a local 
girl ). — Michael Sragow (MOMA; 
Aug. 7 and Aug. 10.) 


Early Spring 

Yasujiro Ozu’s 1956 drama, about a 
married, thirtysomething businessman 
who begins an affair with a young 
female colleague, is both his longest 
film and his most comprehensive one. 
Sugiyama, who works for a respected 
Tokyo firm, has been married for 
about ten years; he and his wife, 
Masako, who doesn’t work outside 
the home, are still in mourning for 
their deceased young son. Though 
Sugiyama is a devoted employee, he’s 
just one of many striving salarymen, 
with few chances for promotion. 
Money is a constant struggle; Masako’s 
mother runs a small restaurant and 
barely gets by, and their neighbors 
are preparing to have a child whose 
upkeep they can’t afford. Disease is 
rampant, medical care is inadequate 
and expensive, and death is in the air, 
with nearly every family remembering 
relatives who perished in the war. 
Nonetheless, veterans reunite for 
rowdy drinking bouts and obliviously 
reminisce about the good old days. 
Amid the quietly terrifying stresses, 
Sugiyama’s romance with a secretary 
nicknamed Goldfish serves as just 
another form of intoxication. Ozu’s 
despairing view of postwar Japan looks 
as harshly at blind modernization 
as it does at decadent tradition. 
In Japanese . — Richard Brody (IFC 
Center; Aug. 14-16.) 

Five Star 

John (John Diaz), a timid teen-ager, 
lives with his widowed mother (Wanda 
Nobles Colon) in a Brooklyn housing 
project. John’s father, a gang leader, 
was shot to death; his father’s disciple, 
Primo (James “Primo” Grant), takes 
John under his wing and quickly molds 
him into a drug runner. But Primo, 
a devoted husband and father, tries 
to sustain the pretense of virtue even 
as he beats a debtor to a pulp and 
manages a team of brutal underlings. 
Meanwhile, John’s mother tries to 
keep John away from crime but 
can no longer control him; John’s 
girlfriend. Jasmin (Jasmine Burgos), 
also suspects that he’s up to no good. 
The writer and director, Keith Miller, 
establishes engaging characters but 
stifles their thoughts and emotions, 
sets up dramatic situations but avoids 
their practicalities and implications. 
The movie is little more than its 
plot, and much of the plot, for all 
the suspense it arouses, falls back 
on cliches. The hearty actors, who 
are nonprofessionals, convey much 
more depth than the script and 


the direction do; Miller’s blend of 
documentary and fiction stints on 
both. — R.B. (In limited release.) 

Irrational Man 

Woody Allen’s light-toned, dark- 
themed comedy begins with duelling 
voice-overs, which keep wrangling 
throughout the film: those of Abe 
Lucas (Joaquin Phoenix), a philoso- 
pher with a taste for trouble, and Jill 
Pollard (Emma Stone), his disciple 
and admirer. Abe arrives at a small 
Rhode Island liberal-arts school in a 
fiink. Depressed, reckless, and isolated, 
he instructs his students (especially 
the gifted Jill) in the futility of a life 
of the mind, and begins an affair 
with Rita Richards (Parker Posey), 
a colleague with romantic dreams. 
But a chance encounter in town with 
a victim of local misrule inspires a 
debate with Jill that prompts Abe 
to take action, turning the skit-like 
satire into an eerie and suspenseful 
thriller. As taboos fall away, so does 
Abe’s resistance to Jill’s flirtations. 
Allen’s sketch of the campus owes 
nothing to observations of real 
students or teachers; the setup is 
an abstraction that the actors fill 
with their own vitality. But when 
the Dostoyevskian drama kicks in, 
Allen’s venomous speculations bring 
to the fore a tangle of conundrums 
and ironies, as if the director, nearing 
eighty, already had one foot in the 
next world and were looking back at 
this one with derision and rue. —R.B. 
(In limited release.) 

Listen to Me Marlon 

The director Stevan Riley gained 
access to an inestimable treasure: 
hundreds of hours of Marlon Bran- 
do’s unpublished homemade audio 
recordings of himself, spoken into 
the microphone of a tape recorder 
over the course of decades. Riley edits 
the recordings into something like 
Brando’s posthumous self-portrait. 
The actor’s every turn of phrase is a 
ready-made work of art, an intimate 
performance for the ages. Unfortu- 
nately, Riley decorates these sonic 
gems nearly beyond recognition with 
audiovisual distractions, including a 
Max Headroom-like digital mockup 
of Brando, illustrative stock footage, 
and insipid reenactments, together 
with droning music and sound effects 
that intrude on Brando’s voice. Riley 
doesn’t trust the material; each time a 
tape is actually seen — including several 
that Brando labelled “self-hypnosis” 
—the sense of contact with the late 
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PEOPLE PLACES THINGS 

Jemaine Clement stars in 
this comedy as a single 
father who must juggle his 
family life with his career as 
a graphic novelist. Directed 
by James C. Strouse; 
co-starring Regina Hall. 
Opening Aug. 14. (In limited 
release.) 

RICKI AND THE FLASH 

A drama, starring Meryl 
Streep as an aging rocker 
who seeks to reconnect 
with her adult daughter 
(Mamie Gummer). Directed 
by Jonathan Demme; 
written by Diablo Cody; 
co-starring Kevin Kline, 
Audra McDonald, and 
Sebastian Stan. Opening 
Aug. 7. (In wide release.) 
THE RUNNER 
Nicolas Cage stars in this 
drama, about a politician 
who seeks redemption 
after being caught in a sex 
scandal. Directed by Austin 
Stark; co-starring Connie 
Nielsen and Sarah Paulson. 
Opening Aug. 7. (In wide 
release.) 

STRAIGHT OUTTA 
COMPTON 

A drama, based on the 
true story of the rise, in 
the nineteen-eighties, of 
the hip-hop group N.W.A. 
Directed by F. Gary Gray; 
starring O’Shea Jackson, Jr., 
Corey Hawkins, and Jason 
Mitchell. Opening Aug. 14. 
(In wide release.) 

TEN THOUSAND SAINTS 

A comic drama, set in 
New York in the nineteen- 
eighties, about three 
teen-agers who set up 
house together. Directed 
by Shari Springer Berman 
and Robert Pulcini; starring 
Asa Butterfield, Hailee 
Steinfeld, Emile Hirsch, and 
Ethan Hawke. Opening 
Aug. 14. (In limited release.) 

TOM AT THE FARM 

Xavier Dolan directed and 
stars in this drama, about 
a gay man who visits the 
family of his late lover. 
Co-starring Pierre-Yves 
Cardinal, Lise Roy, and 
Evelyne Brochu. In French. 
Opening Aug. 14. (In limited 
release.) 

WE COME AS FRIENDS 

A documentary, directed 
by Hubert Sauper, about 
South Sudan and its war of 
independence. Opening 
Aug. 14. (In limited 
release.) 


actor is uncanny. Brando reflects on 
his contribution to the art of the 
movies; his view seems to shift over 
the years from pride to cynicism, but 
Riley doesn’t identify the recordings 
by date. Rather, he melds them into 
a banal concoction that’s unworthy 
of their source. — R.B. (Film Forum.) 

The Look of Silence 

Having already made one documen- 
tary— “The Act of Killing” (2012)— 
about the Indonesian genocide of the 
nineteen-sixties, Joshua Oppenheimer 
returns to the scene of the crimes. 
He follows an optometrist named 
Adi, who goes around testing the 
eyesight of elderly men and inquiring 
into their personal histories; Adi’s 
interest stretches beyond the profes- 
sional, because the men in question 
were involved in the murder of his 
brother during the nationwide purge 
of Communists. Some of those whom 
he questions are annoyed by his gentle 
persistence; others— the cheerier and 
more frightening ones— seem all too 
keen to provide detailed accounts of the 
brutality that they meted out decades 
ago. (One fellow recalls the taste of 
human blood.) It’s no surprise that 
the atmosphere in the film is strained, 
and its theme remains so controversial 
in Indonesia— where children like 
Adi’s son are still fed anti-Communist 
propaganda in primary school— that 
much of the local film crew is listed 
in the credits as “anonymous.” Yet the 
backdrop is often peaceful, even benign, 
especially in the scenes between Adi 
and his parents; you keep having to 
remind yourself, with Oppenheimer’s 
help, that not so long ago the land 
was a charnel house.— A. L. (7/27/15) 
(In limited release.) 

A Matter of Time 

The director Vincente Minnelli ended 
his career with this romantic drama, 
from 1976, and it’s one of the great 
last films. His daughter Liza Minnelli 
stars as a world-famous actress and 
singer called Nina, who is awaited 
by an adoring crowd at a major 
ceremony. En route to the event in 
a Rolls-Royce, Nina reminisces about 
her path to fame. It began in 1949, 
when, at the age of nineteen, she took 
a job as a chambermaid at a faded 
Roman hotel and was befriended 
by an elderly guest, the Contessa 
Sanziani (Ingrid Bergman), a grande 
dame and love goddess of the early 
twentieth century. The penniless and 
isolated Contessa (whom Bergman 
portrays with an operatic fury) re- 
lives her grandiose memories with 
a nearly delusional intensity; she 
makes Nina her protegee, dressing 
her up and teaching her the cynical 
wisdom of society, which Nina puts 
to good use. Along the way, the 
director captures, in bold colors 
and delicate strokes, the melancholy 
nobility of a great past outlived 
and the dawnlike freshness of an 
imagination awakening. The result 
is a bittersweet masterwork about 


the raging and frustrated passions 
of old age. — R.B. (Anthology Film 
Archives; Aug. 6.) 

Metropolitan 

Whit Stillman’s effervescent, calmly 
profound first feature, from 1990, 
looks at a sliver of a sliver, the barely 
collegiate subset of what one character 
calls the urban haute bourgeoisie — 
rich Wasp preppies whose lives are 
centered on Park and Fifth Avenues. 
The tale is told from the perspective 
of a near-outsider, Tom Townsend 
(Edward Clements), a red-haired, 
Ivy-styled intellectual who, after 
his parents’ divorce, lives on the 
West Side without a trust fund and 
must make an impression with his 
ideas. Swept accidentally into the 
Christmas-season wave of debutante 
balls,Tom becomes the habitual escort 
of Audrey Rouget (Carolyn Farina) 
but hasn’t got over a prep-school 
fling with Serena Slocum (Elizabeth 
Thompson), whose new Euro-trash 
boyfriend (Will Kempe) becomes a 
subject of controversy. Stillman films 
these rounds of romance and jealousy, 
old mind-sets and new friendships, as 
scintillating dialectical jousts in which 
verbal blows take the place of action 
and leave lasting emotional wounds. 
His sensitive cinematic balance of 
performance, image, and inflection 
suggests a sensibility inspired, worthily, 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Co-starring 
Chris Eigeman and Taylor Nichols, 
asTom’s best new rivals. — R.B. (Film 
Society of Lincoln Center.) 

Mr. Holmes 

The Sherlock Holmes industry 
shows no sign of withering, but 
the man himself, according to Bill 
Condon’s movie, was all too subject 
to the corrosive powers of time. 
The guiding conceit is that Holmes 
was a real person whose deeds were 
transcribed by Dr. Watson; the need 
for Conan Doyle thus evaporates. 
Holmes is played by Ian McKellen, 
who rejoins forces with the director; 
their previous collaboration was on 
“Gods and Monsters” (1998), where 
McKellen was James Whale — another 
Englishman whose wisdom, late 
in life, was put to the test. The 
new film opens in 1947, at a time 
when the aging Holmes, recently 
returned from Japan, is cared for 
by his housekeeper (Laura Linney) 
and her young son (Milo Parker); 
in contrast to the look of the movie, 
which is decorous to a fault, Holmes 
is aggravated by the memory of an 
old case, from thirty years earlier, 
when he was asked to explain the 
curious conduct of a mother (Hattie 
Morahan) in mourning for her dead 
children. The heart of the tale is a 
finely wrought encounter between 
the sleuth and his prey, yet the 
central mystery feels, by Holmesian 
standards, barely worth unravelling. 
Much of the rest of the film, for 
some reason, is about bees.— 
(7/20/15) (In limited release.) 


Ms. 45 

A young woman who works as an 
artisan at a small garment-district 
fashion house endures unspeakable 
horror— she’s raped twice in quick 
succession, first by a masked thug in 
an alley, and then, upon her return 
home, by an awaiting intruder. Fighting 
off the second attacker, she bashes his 
head in with an iron, dismembers and 
stashes his body, and, taking his pistol, 
wanders the streets to shoot men who 
display aggression or even affection. 
In Abel Ferrara’s street-scuzzy, sun- 
streaked, neon-lurid New York film 
noir, from 1980, the protagonist, Thana 
(Zoe Tamerlis Lund)— short for the 
Greek word for “death”— suffers in 
silence: the character is mute, gesturing 
and passing notes to make herself 
understood, and her social isolation 
and her inability to vent her rage lend 
her gestures an ever-greater symbolic 
impact. With Grand Guignol relish, 
Ferrara depicts a city in the throes of 
a Wild West lawlessness that invites 
vigilante action (the Guardian Angels 
are thanked in the end credits). But 
his sardonic documentary portraits of 
cheesy styles of macho seduction set 
up an implacable gender opposition of 
legendary dimensions, beyond politics 
and perhaps beyond redress.— R.B. 
(BAM Cinematek; Aug. 15.) 

Phoenix 

The German director Christian 
Petzold’s drama, a historical twist on 
Alfred Hitchcock’s “Vertigo,” stars Nina 
Hoss as Nelly Lenz, a Jewish survivor 
of Auschwitz, who suffers gunshot 
wounds to the face in the last days 
of the war. After facial-reconstruction 
surgery, she returns home to Berlin 
and finds her husband, Johannes 
(Johnny) Lenz (Ronald Zehrfeld), a 
pianist, working at a night club in the 
American sector. She doesn’t identify 
herself, and he doesn’t recognize her; 
rather, he thinks that she resembles 
Nelly to the extent that, with a little 
effort, she could impersonate his late 
wife and claim her inheritance (since, 
as he knows, her entire family was 
killed by the Nazis). Petzold achieves 
a narrow but evocative realism on a 
slender budget, but the narrowness 
extends to his characters as well. His 
pristine academicism merely illustrates 
the story. The script’s spoonfuls of 
dialogue take the place of visual 
conception and symbolic resonance; 
the lack of directorial style renders the 
story all the less plausible. Nonetheless, 
the plot tautly builds suspense, and 
the ending is a legitimate corker. In 
German. — R.B. (In limited release.) 

Le Plalsir 

This 1952 costume adaptation of 
three stories by Maupassant matches 
the originals in frank sensuality and 
comic irony, but the director, Max 
Ophuls, reshapes the material with 
his distinctive blend of visual genius 
and bitter, worldly wisdom. The first 
two episodes — concerning a legendary 
seducer, now elderly, who dons a mask 
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to gavotte with the young belles at a 
dance hall, and the ladies of a small- 
town brothel who send the local men 
into a tizzy when they close up shop 
to attend the first Communion of 
the madam’s niece — lift the veil of 
effervescent ribaldry to reveal the 
agonies of unsatisfied desire. In the 
dance hall, Ophuls’s gliding, gyrating 
camera captures the lusty, pounding 
steps of a quadrille as erotic as a 
night-club grind; in church, he slyly 
suggests the compartmentalized faith 
of unrepentant sinners. (No other 
director has so touchingly conveyed 
the exquisite social graces that arise 
from the pursuit of animal lust.) The 
third story, about a bright young artist 
whose relationship with his live-in 
model goes sour, is a philosophical tale 
with awhiplash ending. It presses the 
director’s elegant style to the breaking 
point, climaxing with a harrowing, 
vertiginous crane shot that rises to 
a nightmarish frenzy— and ending 
with one of the greatest last lines 
in movie history. In French. — R.B. 
(MOMA; Aug. 15.) 

Southpaw 

This pastiche of classic Hollywood 
boxing dramas, directed by Antoine 
Fuqua and written by Kurt Sutter, 
seems freeze-dried. It’s the story of 
the light-heavyweight champion Billy 


Hope (Jake Gyllenhaal), who grew 
up in a Hell’s Kitchen orphanage 
and brings a bitter art to the sweet 
science: he absorbs a vast amount of 
punishment until, seized with rage, 
he fights back with an irresistible 
fury. His wife, Maureen (Rachel 
McAdams), who’s the brains of the 
operation, thinks that he’s taken 
enough blows. When she’s accidentally 
killed by a member of his entourage, 
Billy inadvisedly returns to the ring. 
Possessed by grief and anger, he 
quickly loses his championship, his 
reputation, his money, and custody 
of the couple’s daughter, Leila (Oona 
Laurence). Billy sets out to regain 
them all by putting himself in the 
hands of a guru-like trainer (Forest 
Whitaker). The suspense-free action 
strains beneath a hopelessly bland text 
and invisible, impersonal direction. 
The movie seems populated by hu- 
manoids who are endowed with the 
semblance of life by the thankless 
exertions of the extraordinary actors 
who embody them— and whose faces 
and voices might as well be applied 
digitally.— R.B. (In wide release.) 

Tangerine 

The director Sean Baker brings em- 
pathetic curiosity to the story of 
Sin-Dee (Kitana Kiki Rodriguez), a 
transgender prostitute in Hollywood 


who, hours after her release from jail, 
learns that her pimp and boyfriend, 
Chester (James Ransone), has been 
unfaithful to her during her twenty- 
eight-day absence. To make matters 
worse, the other woman, Dinah 
(Mickey O’Hagan), is everything that 
Sin-Dee is not— white (like Chester) 
and physically female from birth— and 
Sin-Dee careens through town to find 
her and kick her ass. While considering 
the practicalities and degradations 
of street life as endured by Sin-Dee 
and her best friend, Alexandra (Mya 
Taylor), Baker also looks at their 
Johns- in particular, Razmik (Karren 
Karagulian) , an Armenian cabbie who 
flees his overbearing mother-in-law 
(Alla Tumanian) for the prostitutes’ 
company. The action is set on Christ- 
mas Eve, and Baker leans hard on sad 
sentiment and cheap irony. For all 
the ugliness he depicts— none worse 
than the ordeal of Dinah, who works 
as part of a team of prostitutes in a 
sordid motel room— Baker revels in 
the power of cliches and the generic 
energy of his lo-fi cinematography, 
which was done with iPhones. The 
results are picturesque and anecdot- 
al.— R.B. (In limited release.) 

Trainwreck 

After three successful seasons of 
“Inside Amy Schumer,” its creator gets 


a starring role outside the realm of 
TV. Schumer plays Amy — a roman- 
tically reckless, dirty-mouthed, and 
alcohol-laced writer living, working, 
and sleeping around in New York. 
Aghast at the idea of seeing a guy 
more than once, let alone settling 
down, she is shocked to find herself 
falling for a sports surgeon (Bill 
Hader) whom she interviews for a 
magazine. Anyone hoping that the 
movie, written by Schumer and 
directed by Judd Apatow, would have 
the courage of its own waywardness, 
or that Amy might push her lonely 
transgressions to the limit, will be 
disappointed to watch the plot acquire 
the softness of a regular rom-com, 
and even Schumer’s fiercest fans may 
wonder if they are still watching a 
bunch of funny sketches being strung 
together, as opposed to a feature 
film. There are sprightly supporting 
turns from Tilda Swinton, scarcely 
recognizable as an editor with a 
heart of flint, and from John Cena, 
as Amy’s muscular squeeze; on the 
other hand, Apatow seems to have 
issued an open invitation to random 
celebrities — LeBron James, Chris 
Evert, Amar’e Stoudemire, Matthew 
Broderick, and Marv Albert — to 
join the film and make it into a 
party. Nice try.— ^.L. (7/20/15) (In 
wide release.) 
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MUSEUMS SHORT LIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

“Wolfgang Tillmans: ‘Book for 
Architects’.” Through Nov. 1 . 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“One-Way Ticket: Jacob 
Lawrence’s Migration Series 
and Other Visions of the Great 
Movement North.” Through 
Sept. 7 - 
MOMA PS1 

“Simon Denny: The Innovator’s 
Dilemma.” Through Sept. 7. 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

“Doris Salcedo.” Through 
Oct. 12 . 

WHITNEY MUSEUM 

‘America Is Hard to See.” 
Through Sept. 27. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

“The Rise of Sneaker Culture.” 
Through Oct. 4. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

“Life at the Limits: Stories of 
Amazing Species.” Through 
Jan. 3 - 

JEWISH MUSEUM 

“Revolution of the Eye: 

Modern Art and the Birth of 
American Television.” Through 
Sept. 20 . 

MORGAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM 

“Alice: 150 Years of 
Wonderland.” Through Oct. 11 . 

MUSEO DEL BARRIO 

“iPresente! The Young Lords in 
New York.” Through Oct. 17. 

MUSEUM OF ARTS AND 
DESIGN 

“Pathmakers: Women in Art, 
Craft, and Design, Midcentury 
and Today.” Through Sept. 27. 

MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

“Folk City: New York and the 
Folk Music Revival.” Through 
Nov. 29. 

NEUE GALERIE 

“Gustav Klimt and Adele 
Bloch-Bauen The Woman in 
Gold.” Through Sept. 7. 

NEW MUSEUM 
“Sarah Charlesworth: 
Doubleworld.” Through 
Sept. 20 . 

NOGUCHI MUSEUM 

“Highlights from the 
Collection: Iconic Display.” 
Through Sept. 13. 

QUEENS MUSEUM 

“Robert Seydel: The Eye in the 
Matter.” Through Sept. 27. 

SCULPTURECENTER 

“Erika Verzutti: Swan with 
Stage.” Through Aug. 3. 



In 1930, Crete Stern and Ellen Auerbach founded a photography studio in Berlin and called it ringl pit, after their 
childhood nicknames. Their 1931 portrait of Auerbach and her husband, Walter, is included in the exhibition “From 
Bauhaus to Buenos Aires: Crete Stern and Horacio Coppola,” at the Museum of Modern Art through Oct. 4. 


MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Metropolitan Museum 
“Van Gogh: Irises and Roses” 

This poignant four-painting show 
reunites two pictures in the muse- 
um’s collection with others from 
Washington and Amsterdam. In 
the late spring of 1890, after 
checking out of the asylum of 
Saint-Paul-de-Mausole, van Gogh 
quickly painted a quartet of dense 
bouquets he gathered himself, 
in tones far more subdued than 
his churning landscapes of the 
previous year. The irises are radically 
flat and slightly off-center. One 
pops against a yellow background; 
another floats against white. The 
roses — once pink, now faded — 
are pinwheels of thickly applied 
light blue, cream, and canary 
yellow. These still-lifes are a tri- 
umph of freedom achieved through 
restraint — the work of an artist 
in full command, seeing with 
burning clarity just three months 
before he ended his life. Through 
Aug. 16. 


Cooper-Hewitt, Smithsonian 
Design Museum 
“Provocations: The 
Architecture and Design of 
Heatherwick Studio” 
“Provocation” seems like a belligerent 
word to describeThomas Heatherwick, 
the British architect famed for his 
whimsical work. A pedestrian canal 
bridge in London coils up like a 
snail when boats pass underneath it; 
a kinetic copper cauldron, designed 
for the 2012 Olympics, is made of 
more than two hundred calla-lily- 
shaped elements. In this exhibition, 
the whimsy is compounded by wall 
texts, introducing each project with a 
question that begins: “What if . . . ?” 
The notion that design is a game of 
make-believe may not endear him to 
functionalists, but Heatherwick has 
become a favorite of clients from Abu 
Dhabi to Singapore. His proposal 
for a “Garden Bridge” over the 
Thames, seen here in a mist-strewn 
rendering worthy of an antihistamine 
commercial, has elicited protest in 
London. New Yorkers have been 


quiet so far about Heatherwick’s plan 
for a floating island in the Hudson 
River — a privately funded fantasia in 
a city whose public infrastructure is 
crumbling. Through Jan. 3. 

Studio Museum in Harlem 
“Stanley Whitney: 

Dance the Orange” 

It’s remarkably difficult to find 
words for the flustering magnetism 
of Whitney’s color abstractions. The 
works in the painter’s first solo 
museum show in New York present 
wobbly grids of variously sized and 
proportioned blocks of full-strength 
color in friezelike arrays, separated 
by brushy horizontal bands. Whitney, 
sixty-eight, grew up outside Phila- 
delphia. He has lived and worked 
mostly in Manhattan since 1968, with 
sojourns in Parma, Italy, where he 
and his wife of twenty-five years, the < 
painter Marina Adams, have a second O 
home. He belongs to a generation > 
of resiliently individualist American ^ 
painters — Mary Heilmann, Thomas 3 
Nozkowski, David Reed, and Jack 8 
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Whitten come to mind — who have 
hewed to abstraction throughout 
periods of art-world favor for figu- 
rative and photography-based styles, 
if not of blanket disdain for the 
old-fangled medium of oil on canvas. 
Whitney has earned the passionate 
esteem of many fellow-painters and 
painting aficionados; now should be 
his moment for wider recognition. 
His recent work is his finest, and the 
case that it makes for abstract art’s 
not yet exhausted potencies, both 
aesthetic and philosophical, thrills. 
Through Oct. 25. 


GALLERIES-UPTOWN 
^'Photography Sees the 
Surface” 

This knockout show combines new 
and vintage photographs and strad- 
dles abstraction and representation. 
Organized by the artist Aspen Mays, 
it juxtaposes pictures by Minor White, 
Man Ray, and Frederick Sommer with 
works by young newcomers, several 
of whom make impressive debuts 
here. John Opera’s big, blue-black 
cyanotype image of melted Venetian 
blinds has an eerie presence, and Jackie 
Furtado’s picture of a man’s face in a 
nearly impenetrable shadow finds an 
odd echo in a piece by Nick George 


that suggests a featureless George 
Condo portrait. Through Aug. 7. 
(Higher Pictures, 980 Madison Ave., 
at 76th St. 212-249-6100.) 


GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Nobuyoshi Araki 

The seventy-seven black-and-white 
photographs in Araki’s “Eros Diary” 
are all time-stamped July 7, creating a 
fiction that all the pictures were taken 
on the same day — the anniversary 
of the Japanese artist’s wedding to 
his late wife. But the significance 
of the date weighs lightly on the 
series, which touches on mortality 
but pays more rapt attention to sex, 
toys, and sex toys. Araki’s imaginary 
day is filled end to end with nude 
women and food; his parents make 
a cameo appearance, but it’s Araki’s 
id that dominates this playful self- 
portrait of the artist as a provocateur. 
Through Aug. 7. (Kern, 532 W. 20th 
St. 212-367-9663.) 

Elmer Bischoff 

Large, moody, startlingly strong 
paintings, made between 1953 and 
1972, argue for greater recognition 
for the Bay Area peer of Richard 
Diebenkorn and David Park. Bischoff 
countered Abstract Expressionism 


(which he knew first hand, as a 
colleague of Clyfford Still and Mark 
Rothko, at the California School of 
Fine Arts, in San Francisco, in the 
late nineteen-forties) with a stubborn 
loyalty to figuration. His style might 
be termed neo-expressionist, avant 
la lettre, but with deep roots in 
modern traditions. Smoldering color 
and furious brushwork lend as much 
drama to a domestic scene, “Girl 
Getting a Haircut” (1962), as to a 
grand sea view, “Figure at Window 
with Boat” (1966). You feel as much 
as see the art. It feels like joy under 
pressure. Through Aug. 14. (Adams, 
525-531 W. 26th St. 212-564-8480.) 

De Wain Valentine 

An overshadowed figure of California 
minimalism gets his first New York 
solo show in three decades. Valentine 
cast polyester resin, in a firmer than 
usual formula of his own creation, 
into tall, thin isosceles triangles with 
hieratic overtones, as well as disks, 
diamonds, toruses, and curved walls. 
The twelve-foot triangles’ dark-gray 
surfaces reflect visitors (and refract 
lighting), but the smaller, colored 
works are more beguiling. Mauve 
and ochre diamonds reveal differ- 
ent concentrations of color from 
different angles; a freestanding disk 


in a smoky mix of blue and black 
suggests ink suspended in water. 
Through Aug. 7. (Zwirner, 525 W 19th 
St. 212-727-2070.) 

“A Rare Earth Magnet” 

A prime wrapped-yarn sculpture 
by Judith Scott sets the tone for 
this show of works by artists who 
make use of found and unprecious 
objects. Unfortunately, too many 
aim for easy laughs. Adam Parker 
Smith’s wall-mounted sculpture is a 
Frank Stella parody, made of jump 
rope and faux-marble wallpaper. Ajay 
Kurian has rigged a linear actuator to 
compress and decompress the belly 
of one of this summer’s ubiquitous 
Minions. Better is the work of Ann 
Greene Kelly, whose assemblages of 
repurposed materials— an upturned 
stool and a mop head, a shoe tree 
mounted precariously on a steel 
rod — have some of the inscrutable 
appeal of Scott’s confounding cre- 
ations. Through Aug. 21. (Koenig & 
Clinton, 459 W. 19th St. 212-334-9255.) 

“A Room of One's Own” 

Don’t let Gagosian’s recent show 
on the same theme— the studio as 
photographer’s muse — deter you from 
this savvy exhibition, which delivers 
a more up-to-date take. Fine works 
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by Mickalene Thomas, Anne Collier, 
and Leslie Hewitt suggest how a 
space can shape a process. To make 
the largest piece in the show, Paul 
Mpagi Sepuya photographed a mirror 
whose surface was partially covered in 
a fragmentary self-portrait, creating 
a confusion of layers that snares your 
attention. Both Saul Fletcher and 
David Gilbert create environments 
for shifting installations of art and 
objects, treating the studio as a 3-D 
collage. Through Aug. 21. (Richard- 
son, 525 W. 22nd St. 646-230-9610.) 


“Organic Situation” 

For the artists in this ironically titled 
show, the natural is just raw material 
ripe for manipulation. Jonathan Bruce 
Williams places flowers behind the 
lenses of a stereoscope to create an 
optical experience that is at once 
artificial and hyperreal. Two Chinese 
scholars’ rocks on a white platform, 
by Tyler Coburn, look organic but 
are actually crafted from salvaged 
computer parts. If a few artists here 
fiddle with perception for its own sake 
(Miljohn Ruperto remade Kaspar 


David Friedrich’s famous iceberg 
as a lenticular print), the majority 
make good on their efforts to erase 
distinctions between real and virtual. 
Through Aug. 21. (Koenig & Clinton, 
459 W. 19th St. 212-334-9255.) 


GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
“Our Lacustrine Cities” 

“Lacustrine” is to lakes what “marine” 
is to oceans, and the four sculptors 
here make use of fluids, emulsions, 
and secretions in art works on the 


verge — or past the point— of spilling 
over. Anne Imhof, best known for her 
performances, has filled a suitcase with 
condensed milk that seeps onto the 
floor. Nancy Lupo presents a nuclear 
family of Rubbermaid pails filled 
with water. Liz Magor and Hayley A. 
Silverman each use resin and rubber 
to make disquieting objects poised 
between solid and gooey, inviting 
favorable comparisons to such 
virtuosos as Eva Hesse and Alina 
Szapocznikow. Through Aug. 14. 
(Chapter, 127 Henry St. 347-528-4397.) 


ABOVE ‘BEYOND 


POW! PortSide Open Weekend 

For the first time in five years, 
the waterfront nonprofit PortSide 
NewYork is presenting three days 
of public programs aboard its home, 
the seventy-seven-year-old tanker 
Mary A. Whalen, which moved to 
a new berth in May, after years of 
seeking a permanent place on the 
waterfront. The festivities commence 
Friday night with “Artists for Port- 
Side,” which features a concert by 
the Swiss flamenco-jazz musicians 
Regula Kiiffer and Nick Perrin. 
Throughout Saturday and Sunday, 
educational tours of the tanker are 
provided. Saturday night offers more 
quality tanker time, during which 
guests may bring food and booze 
and lounge on deck while listening 
to the Folk Music Society of New 
York. The revelry concludes on 
Sunday evening, with a communal 
potluck dinner. Kids are welcome, 
and flat-soled shoes are recom- 
mended. (Atlantic Basin, Red Hook, 
Brooklyn, portsidenewyork.org. 
Aug. 7-9.) 


Dirty Girl Mud Run 

This muddy obstacle-course event, 
which is dedicated to raising awareness 
and funds for breast- and ovarian-cancer 
education and to celebrating cancer 
survivors, spans roughly 3.1 miles 
of ground and is open to women 
of all fitness levels. It’s meant to be 
more fun than competitive, as there’s 
no timer, and runners may bypass 
any obstacle they wish. Participants 
can expect to get drenched in dirt, 
so bring a towel, a garbage bag to 
store your muddy apparel, and a 
change of clothes (and shoes) for the 
after-party. Protective eyewear is also 
recommended. Sorry, guys, but the 
run is open to women only, though all 
are welcome to attend as spectators. 
(Citi Field, 123-01 Roosevelt Ave. 
godirtygirl.com. Aug. 8.) 

Hong Kong Dragon Boat 
Festival in New York 

Now in its twenty-fifth year, this event 
brings dragon-boat teams from around 
the world to Queens for races on 
Meadow Lake, in Flushing Meadows 


Park. The matches are vividly colorful 
and fiercely competitive, but the action 
isn’t limited to the water. Onshore, 
there’s an international food court, along 
with concerts, comedy performances, 
martial-arts demonstrations, and other 
activities, (hkdbf-ny.org. Aug. 8-9.) 

READINGS AND TALKS 
Bookcourt 

Julia Pierpont, who works in the 
editorial department of this mag- 
azine, and the writer Rebecca 
Dinerstein read from and discuss 
their debut novels, “Among the 
Ten Thousand Things” and “The 
Sunlit Night,” respectively. (163 
Court St. 718-875-3677. Aug. 5 at 7.) 

“Books Beneath the Bridge” 

The alfresco Monday-night reading 
series in Brooklyn Bridge Park comes 
to a close for the season with Dennis 
Dunaway, the original bassist in the Alice 
Cooper band, who co-wrote “School’s 
Out” and other hits that once addled 
many a parent. He’ll be reading from 
his memoir, “Snakes! Guillotines! and 


Electric Chairs!” And, yes, there’ll be 
live music, from his group Blue Coupe, 
featuring Joe and Albert Bouchard, 
founders of Blue Oyster Cult. (Pier I’s 
Granite Prospect, Old Fulton St. at 
Furman St. brooklynbridgepark.org. 
Aug. 10 at 7.) 

Housing Works Bookstore 
Cafe 

The actor and writer Felicia Day talks 
about her new book, “You’re Never 
Weird on the Internet (Almost),” 
with the novelist Lev Grossman. 
(126 Crosby St. For more infor- 
mation, visit wordbookstores.com. 
Aug. 10 at 7.) 

“Poetry at the New York 
Public Library” 

The poets Parneshia Jones, Patrick 
Phillips, and Jean Valentine read from 
their work, as part of the Academy of 
American Poets’ summer reading series. 
(Margaret Liebman Berger Forum, 
NewYork Public Library, Fifth Ave. 
at 42nd St. For more information, 
visit poets.org. Aug. 11 at 6.) 






.Xl. 






The Mary A. Whalen, a historic oil tanker that's home to the waterfront advocacy organization PortSide NewYork, now has a berth in Red Hook, Brooklyn. 
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FGDD DRINK 



TABLES FOR TWO 

SHUKO 

47 E. 12th St (212-228-6088) 


there’s no menu at SHUKO. You can either get a lot of sushi, which is the omakase 
option, or slightly less sushi along with some “composed” dishes, the kaiseki. Either way, 
most of it is prepared and delivered over the counter by Jimmy Lau or Nick Kim, the owners 
and head chefs, who used to work at the city’s priciest restaurant, Masa. The two of them 
understand the rich well enough to know that the only thing they like more than spending 
money is getting something for free. That would explain the service — is it paranoia, or are 
the high rollers getting more fish? — ^but also, following an exquisitely refined meal, the 
bonus: apple pie, a gloriously unreconstructed hunk of it. 

But there’s serious work to be done before brown sugar and streusel. Out comes a parade 
of sushi, though the chefs identifying their creations don’t always make themselves heard 
over Drake or Jay Z. Guessing games ensue: “Did he say scallop sperm?” He did, and it’s 
mUd, sweet, and a little bit wobbly, like custard. Trying so many new things, without always 
knowing what it is you’re trying, is disorienting, but certain ingredients serve as comforting 
through-lines. Shiso leaf, astringent and clear, is there at the beginning, with pistachio miso 
on top of homemade mochi; again, nestled under a streak of sea bream; and then, at the 
end, wrapped around a pickled lotus root. What are Thai bird chilis doing on top of grilled 
toro sinew? It works, just like the heat of Sichuan peppercorns with cold ocean trout. But 
the biggest surprise is how, through all the many courses of nigiri, the rice itself remains 
interesting. It loUs around the mouth long after the Santa Barbara uni has slipped away. The 
number of courses might be hazy, but those grains of rice — ^you can count them. 

— Amelia Lester 

Open for dinner Mondays through Saturdays. Omakase $135! kaiseki $175. 


BAR TAB LAZY POINT 

310 Spring St. 

The summer Hamptons hordes 
cling to the comforts of 
Manhattan, with their East End 
Ralph Laurens, SoulCycles, and 
Citarellas. Meanwhile, those 
sweating it out in the city dream 
of ocean breezes— reveries not 
lost on the team behind Lazy 
Point, a new bar in “Hudson 
Square” (near the Holland Tunnel) 
that’s “bringing the seaside 
vibe to life” in an “urban beach 
house setting.” It's named after a 
scenic spit of land in Napeague 
Bay, just west of Montauk, but 
borrows its aesthetic from 
raucous hot spots such as the 
Surf Lodge and Ruschmeyer’s, 
or maybe a Nautica store. The 
floor is teal, the exposed brick 
is whitewashed, and many 
remaining surfaces have been 
painted the colors of maritime 
signal flags. A recent Thursday 
felt like the weekend; a guy in a 
cycling cap gulped Narragansett 
and said, “I’m so excited to have 
twenty days off to just, like, 
hang." A drink called Beets by 
Dre contained beet juice, gin, 
and rosemary— O.K. if borscht’s 
your thing; watch the white jeans. 
A safer bet was the Pistachio 
Mule (pistachio-shell-infused 
vodka, lime, ginger), a long way 
from Moscow. A dancey Talking 
Heads remix blared, “And you 
may ask yourself, ‘Well . . . how 
did I get here?’ ” over which a 
toned woman shrieked, “You’re 
so skinnyl" as a greeting. Another 
confided, “I’m very close to 
moving to L.A.” Her friend said, 
“You should do it!" The grass is 
always greener. 

—Emma Allen 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER 


EXTRAORDINARY...THERE ARE TOO MANY 
BREATHTAKING, ORIGINAL THINGS 

Barbarian Days to do more than mention here... It is in many ways, and for the first time, a surfer in 
full. It is cause for throwing your wet-suit hoods in the air." —The New York Times Book Review 



“[A] sweeping, glorious memoir...rd 
sooner press this book upon a 
nonsurfer, in part because nothing 
I’ve read so accurately describes 
the feeling of being stoked or the 
despair of being held under. But 
also because while it is a book 
about ‘A Surfing Life’ — as the 
subtitle states — it’s also about 
a writer’s life and, even more 
generally, a quester’s life, more 
CAREFULLY OBSERVED AND 
PRECISELY RENDERED than any 
I’ve read in a long time.” 

—Los Angeies Times 


“GORGEOUSLY WRITTEN AND 
INTENSELY FELT...Dare I say that 
we all need Mr. Finnegan. ..as a role 
model for a life fully, thrillingly, 
lived.” —The Wait Street Journal 


”What are the vulnerabilities 
of a solitary self, never more 
alone than on the ledge of 
a big wave? What of the 
unavoidable competition among 
one’s brothers? The impact of 
the almighty ocean on one’s 
psyche and character? The self- 
questioning that attends risk 
and recklessness? The quest for 
identity and how it aligns, or not, 
with the quest for purity and 
beauty? When Finnegan paddles 
into that lineup, he’s FEARLESS 
AND FULL OF GRACE.” 

—Bob Shacochis, 
Outside Magazine 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 


COMMENT 
EXIT, 5TAGE LEFT 


P olitical life in America never ceases to astonish. Take 
last week’s pronouncements from the Republican Pres- 
idential field. Please. Mike Huckabee predicted that Presi- 
dent Obama’s seven-nation agreement limiting Iran’s nu- 
clear capabilities “will take the Israelis and march them to 
the door of the oven.” Ted Cruz anointed the American 
President “the world’s leading financier of radical Islamic 
terrorism.” Marco Rubio tweeted, “Look at all this outrage 
over a dead lion, but where is all the outrage over the planned 
parenthood dead babies.” And the (face it) current front-mn- 
ner, the halfway hirsute hotelier Donald Trump, having in- 
sulted the bulk of his (count ’em) sixteen major rivals plus 
(countless) millions of citizens of the (according to him) 
not-so-hot nation he proposes to lead, announced via social 
media that in this week’s Fox News debate he plans “to 
be very nice & highly respectful of the other candidates.” 
Really, now. Who’s writing this stuff? Jon Stewart? 

Over the decades, our country has been lucky in many 
things, not least in the subversive comic spirits who, in vary- 
ing ways, employ a joy buzzer, a whoopee 
cushion, and a fun-house mirror to knock 
the self-regard out of an endless parade 
of fatuous pols. Thomas Nast drew car- 
icatures so devastating that they roiled 
the ample guts of our town’s Boss, Wil- 
liam Marcy Tweed. Will Rogers’s home- 
spun barbs humbled the devious of the 
early twentieth century. Mort Sahl, the 
Eisenhower-era comic whose prop was 
a rolled-up newspaper, used conventional 
one-liners to wage radical battle: “Eve 
arranged with my executor to be buried 
in Chicago, because when I die I want 
to still remain politically active.” Later, 

Dick Gregory, Richard Pryor, and Joan 
Rivers continued to draw comic suste- 
nance from what Philip Roth called “the 
indigenous American berserk.” 

Four nights a week for sixteen years. 


Jon Stewart, the host and impresario of Comedy Central’s 
“The Daily Show,” has taken to the air to expose our civic 
bizarreries. He has been heroic and persistent. Blasted into 
orbit by a trumped-up (if you will) impeachment and a sto- 
len Presidential election, and then rocketing through the 
war in Iraq and right up to the current electoral circus, with 
its commodious clown car teeming with would-be Com- 
manders-in-Chief, Stewart has lasered away the layers of 
hypocrisy in politics and in the media. On any given night, 
a quick montage of absurdist video clips culled from cable 
or network news followed by Stewart’s vaudeville reactions 
can be ten times as deflating to the self-regard of the pow- 
erful as any solemn editorial — and twice as illuminating as 
the purportedly non-fake news that provides his fuel. 

Stewart grew up in New Jersey. He was schooled at Wil- 
liam & Mary, in Virginia. Adrift for a while, he took odd 
jobs. He tested mosquitoes from the Pine Barrens for en- 
cephalitis. He put on puppet shows for disabled children. 
At the Bitter End and other clubs around the city, he stud- 
ied all the varieties of standup. He proved 
especially fluent in a meta-Borscht Belt 
post-Friars Club rhythm. As a performer, 
Stewart is nearly as connected to Molly 
Picon and Professor Irwin Corey as he 
is to George Carlin. 

On January 11, 1999, he made his 
debut as “The Daily Show” ’s host, 
replacing a less political wisenheimer 
named Craig Kilborn. Initially, Stewart 
seemed ill at ease with the trappings 
of his position. He wore a suit that 
first night, and, in the midst of an in- 
terview with the actor Michael J. Fox, 
he blurted, “Honestly, I feel like this is 
my bar mitzvah. I’ve never worn some- 
thing like this, and I have a rash like 
you wouldn’t believe.” The evening 
was rounded out by a report on the Clin- 
ton impeachment hearings by Stewart’s 
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“chief political correspondent,” a young improv comic named 
Stephen Colbert. 

Stewart soon found his footing, and what he became, 
with the help of his writers, his co-stars, and a tirelessly acute 
research team, was the best seriocomic reader of the press 
since A. J. Liebling laid waste to media barons like William 
Randolph Hearst and Colonel Robert R. McCormick. Stew- 
art demonstrated that many of the tropes favored by the yel- 
low press of Liebling’s day have only grown stronger. “There 
is no concept more generally cherished by publishers than 
that of the Undeserving Poor,” Liebling wrote. The con- 
tempt that he found in the plutocrat-owned, proletarian-read 
press, Stewart found on Fox News — particularly in ersatz 
journalists like Stuart Varney, a sneery character out of Dick- 
ens who regularly goes on about “these so-called poor peo- 
ple” who “have things” but “what they lack is the richness of 
spirit.” Stewart’s evisceration of Varney was typically swift 
and unforgiving. Perhaps his greatest single performance 
came in 2010, with a fifteen- minute-long bravura parody of 
the huckster and conspiracy theorist Glenn Beck. 

There was always something a litde disingenuous about 
Stewart’s insistence that he is a centrist, free of ideological 
commitment to anything except truth and sanity. In fact, his 
politics tend to lean left of center. He’s been aggressive toward, 
and mthlessly funny about, unsurprising targets from Donald 
Rumsfeld to Wall Street. His support for L.G.B.T. rights, civil 
rights, voting rights, and women’s rights has always been 
unambiguous. His critique of Obama is generally that of the 
somewhat disappointed liberal, particularly on issues like 
Guantanamo and drones. But Stewart is a centrist only in this 
sense: he is not so much pro-left as he is anti-bullshit. 


At the same time, he has occasionally dropped the nightly 
gagfest to reveal flashes of earnest anger and unironic heart. 
Just after 9/11, he began his program with a personal mono- 
logue: “The view from my apartment was the World Trade 
Center. And now it’s gone. And they attacked it, this sym- 
bol of American ingenuity and strength, and labor and 
imagination and commerce, and it is gone. But you know 
what the view is now? The Statue of Liberty. The view 
from the south of Manhattan is now the Statue of Liberty. 
You can’t beat that.” More recently, after a grand jury on 
Staten Island failed to bring any charges related to the 
death of Eric Garner, an African-American whose crime 
was the sale of loose cigarettes, Stewart declared himself 
dumbstruck. “I honestly don’t know what to say,” he told 
his audience. “If comedy is tragedy plus time, I need more 
[bleepjing time. But I would really settle for less [bleep] 
ing tragedy.” Similarly, after this year’s mass murder in 
Charleston, Stewart said, “I honestly have nothing other 
than just sadness, once again, that we have to peer into the 
abyss of the depraved violence that we do to each other 
and the nexus of a just gaping racial wound that will not 
heal yet we pretend doesn’t exist.” 

Stewart set out to be a working comedian, and he ended 
up an invaluable patriot. But the berserk never stops. His 
successor, Trevor Noah, will not lack for material. As Stew- 
art put it wryly on one of his last nights on the air, “As I 
wind down my time here, I leave this show knowing that 
most of the world’s problems have been solved by us, ‘The 
Daily Show’ But sadly there are stUl some dark corners that 
our broom of justice has not reached yet.” 

David Remnick 


EXTRA CREDIT DEPT. 
PROTE5T U 



O n a recent Wednesday, OlivettTis- 
son, a rising senior at the Urban 
Assembly Institute of Math and Sci- 
ence for Young Women, in Brooklyn, 
stood with a group of her classmates at 
the edge of Cadman Plaza Park, hold- 
ing a stack of leaflets. “I’m not the type 
of person to go out and, like, protest,” 
she said. “I keep to myself” 

“It’s kind of scary for me to go up 
to people,” Nande Trant, fifteen, said. 
“I’m shy. Most of the time when I 
have opinions, I don’t know how to 
get them out.” 

“But I’m on Tumblr all the time,” 
Tisson said. “Eric Garner, the Con- 
federate flag — I see the things that are 
going on.” 


“I know about catching people’s at- 
tention,” Shavonnie Victor, another 
rising senior, said. “But the denial is 
something I have to get used to. You 
go up to someone, and they’re, like, 
‘Nah, I’m going to keep walking.’ I’m 
thinking,This is going to affect some- 
one you love!” 

The girls were spending the morn- 
ing chasing after pedestrians as part 
of a pilot program at U.A.L, a class on 
the fundamentals of organizing and 
protest. Eighty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents at the school are from what the 
state identifies as low-income homes. 
More than ninety per cent of last year’s 
graduates went on to college. 

“My girls are freaking awesome, but 
they’re trapped in teen-age bodies,” 
Kiri Soares, the school’s principal, said 
later. A year ago, she noticed that the 
girls “would have these really deep- 
seated feelings about unjust things that 
were happening to them, but they don’t 
always know how to identify or artic- 
ulate it.” An activist friend named 


Cathy O’Neil suggested that Soares 
start the class, which they call Occupy 
Summer School. Union members, po- 
litical economists, and organizers drop 
in to discuss protest strategies. 

O’Neil is a mathematician and for- 
mer hedge-fund analyst who became 
disillusioned with finance during the 
credit crisis. (“I was Larry Summers’s 
quant,” she’s said. “It thickened my 
skin quite a bit.”) Eor nearly four years, 
she’s led a weekly working group on 
alternative banking and social justice 
at Columbia University. 

Most of the U.A.L summer stu- 
dents were familiar with the Black 
Lives Matter campaign, but at the start 
of the summer only one or two had 
heard much about Occupy Wall Street. 
As part of the course, the students had 
to design their own protest. They de- 
cided to take on gender inequality. 
“We’re an aU-female school,” Victor 
told the class. “We’re going to protest 
the things that we see because we’re 
females. Bam!” 
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The initial idea had been to en- 
gage passersby with a bake sale at 
which men would be charged a dol- 
lar for a cupcake or a brownie and 
women would be charged seventy- 
eight cents. The girls hoped this 
would spark conversations about wage 
discrimination. After some calling 
around, the class grew concerned that 
it might be illegal (O’Neil had prom- 
ised that no one would get arrested), 
so they tweaked the plan. They made 
signs advertising the theoretical price 
disparity but gave the sweets away for 
free, the only cost being a few min- 
utes’ conversation. They handed out 
balloons with the leaflets to draw peo- 
ple to their table. 

At eleven, a skinny bearded man 
hopped offhis bike and took a cupcake. 
Looking at the signs, he volunteered 
that he was a college professor and that 
many of his students were single moth- 
ers. “Don’t underestimate the power of 
a woman,” Victor told him. “They want 
to provide.” She brought up the Eric 
Garner case. “If I stand on the corner 
wearing a hoodie, I don’t want to feel 
like someone’s going to look at me, like, 
‘What is she doing?”’ she said. 

The cyclist was sympathetic. “No- 
body in the neighborhood is complain- 
ing. Only the police are complaining.” 

Victor went on, “You don’t know 
what people think in their head. I don’t 
know if I walk up to someone, and 
they’re thinking, like. Ugh, look at that 
black girl.” 

The cyclist asked, “Do you think 
maybe they just don’t want to hear 
about problems?” 

“That’s the thing,” Victor said. 
“They’re already thinking. This is not 
my problem. But it’s everyone’s prob- 
lem. One guy I approached today didn’t 
care about it. But he had a daughter 
sitting right next to him in a stroller!” 

Trant was reflective. “A lot of peo- 
ple want change, but they don’t really 
want to do much about it,” she said. 
“So it’s kind of, I did my part — they’ve 
got to do theirs.” 

The baked goods were almost gone, 
and the girls looked across the park. 
“There’s a lot of balloons out there,” 
Victor said. “If that represents the 
amount of people we got to talk to us, 
then we did good today.” 

— Alex Carp 


THE MU5ICAL LIFE 
REBOOT 



B ack when Jason Isbell was drink- 
ing, he spent a lot of his New Ytrk 
City downtime at the Lakeside Lounge, 
on Avenue B. “It’s gone now,” Isbell, an 
Alabama-born singer-songwriter, said 
on a recent visit to the city. “I spent every 
hour I wasn’t working in that place get- 
ting fucked up.” Sometimes when he 
was working he’d get fucked up, too. He 
recalled a disastrous show at Webster 
Hall, when, after hitting the vodka back- 
stage (“Rednecks can’t drink clear li- 
quor”), he got into a fight with his bass 
player — ^who happened to be his wife at 
the time — and she ended up hurting her 
hand and had to perform with a ban- 
dage. “So much misery there,” he said. 

Now when Isbell, who is thirty-six, 
has time off in the city, he wanders. He 
and his manager, Traci Thomas, were 
on their way to the Brooklyn Museum, 
to see “Basquiat: The Unknown Note- 
books.” Isbell was wearing a stiff denim 
jacket and had a couple of heavy silver 
rings on his fingers. His hair was slicked 
back, like a fifth-grade boy getting his 
school picture taken. 

Isbell, the former guitarist with 
Drive-ByTmckers, quit drinking three 
and a half years ago. After getting sober, 
he recorded an acclaimed solo album, 
“Southeastern” (2013); his new release, 
“Something More Than Free,” contin- 
ues the character-driven story-song vein. 
He and his wife, Amanda Shires, whose 
fiddle and vocal harmonies are heard on 
much of the new album, are expecting 
their first child in early September. 

To get to the Basquiat exhibition, Is- 
bell and Thomas passed through the 
Decorative Arts Gallery’s period rooms, 
including one from a South Carolina 
plantation house. “The Iodine State!” 
Isbell exclaimed, walking around the 
dining-room table. Is it a burden for a 
songwriter with progressive values to 
represent the South in his music? “It 
might be a burden, but it’s also a bless- 
ing,” Isbell replied. “What would I have 
to write about if I were from Vermont?” 
Leaving the Old South behind, the 


pair wandered on to “Unknown Note- 
books,”which has a decidedly more urban 
vibe. The show depicts Jean-Michel Bas- 
quiat the writer — the late-night coke- 
crazed genius of visual jazz. Interspersed 
with the notebook pages are painted 
canvases covered with dense archipela- 
goes of words. Basquiat ’s former girl- 
friend Suzanne MaUouk, in Jennifer 
Clement’s “Widow Basquiat,” recalls 
nights in the artist’s downtown loft, get- 
ting high and reading out medical terms 
from “Gray’s Anatomy” as Jean-Michel 
painted on whatever surfaces he could 
find. Then they’d go score more drugs. 

Isbell, who did his share of coke back 



Jason Isbell 


in the day, could only shake his head 
over Basquiat ’s fate. He said he felt lucky 
to be a songwriter, because it was a 
learned craft that is not helped by alco- 
hol and dmgs, “except for caffeine.” He 
added, “Another difference is, with a 
song, you know when it’s done. How do 
you know when that is finished?” — he 
gestured toward “Tuxedo,” a black silk- 
screen festooned with blocks of words. 

They kept moving. “He wrote the 
way people text now,” Isbell observed, 
squinting at another densely word- filled 
work. Other lines sounded like lyrics. 
One notebook page read, “NICOTINE 
WALKS ON EGGSHELLS MEDICATED.” 

“I know that feeling,” Isbell said. 

In the later works, the feeling of doom 
becomes more insistent. The writing 
gets more manic, the lettering strung 
out, foretelling Basquiat ’s bleak death of 
a heroin overdose at twenty-seven. He 
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was found kneeling by a fan in his loft, 
as though trying to get some air. 

On his way through the gift shop, 
Isbell said, “Got to get me a Basquiat 
hat! That’s a no-brainer, as far as I’m con- 
cerned.”He put down twenty-five dollars, 
pulled the hat over his slicked hair, and 
was off to another gig in another town. 

— -John Seabrook 


DEPT. OF CRITICAL INQUIRY 
HARANGUE 



A few days before the Adam Sandler 
movie “Pixels” was released. Bob 
Chipman saw an advance screening. “I 
was bored within two minutes, angry 
after five, and by the time aU hundred 
minutes had mn out I was sad and numb,” 
he later said. Chipman, who is thirty-four 
and lives outside Boston, blogs about 
video games under the moniker the 
Game OverThinker and reviews films 
as MovieBob. (Tagline: “FUm. Gaming. 
Politics. Geek.”) “Pixels” is an action- 
movie mashup of classic arcade games, 
such as Pac-Man. Chipman found the 
movie unequal to its subject matter. A 
few hours later, when his sadness had 
“simmered into pure, white-hot, pants- 
shitting rage,” he wrote down nineteen 
hundred words, read them into a micro- 
phone, paired the audio with a slide show 
and clips from the “Pixels” trailer, and 
posted the result on YouTube. “ ‘Pixels’ 
isn’t a movie,”Chipman says in the video. 


“It’s a motherfucking active crime scene, 
and the crime is cultural vandalism.” He 
goes on to describe the film as “a pile of 
skidmarked sumo thongs,” “a mag- 
got-oozing head wound,” and a “water- 
fall of elephant jizz cascading into the- 
aters this weekend.”He concludes, “Fuck 
everyone who made this movie.” 

Within a few days, the video had 
been viewed more than a million times 
and had attracted enthusiastic comments 
from the gamer set: “Best. Movie. Re- 
view. Ever.” “Preach it bro. As a nerd 
myself. I’m pissed.” “Marry me!” 

To some, MovieBob’s “Pixels” review 
isn’t a review at all; it’s a rant. The word 
comes from Shakespeare. Hamlet, at 
Ophelia’s funeral: “I’ll rant as well as 
thou.” Its meaning depends on the cen- 
tral question of the play: Is Hamlet rav- 
ing mad, or is he making more sense 
than anyone else? This is the question 
we ask about our best ranters. In 2013 
and 2014, Kanye West played stadiums 
in thirty-seven cities. For about ten min- 
utes every night, he delivered an impro- 
vised performance that was part moti- 
vational speech, part critique of the 
fashion industry, and part off-the-cuff 
observations about water bottles and 
“The Hunger Games.”“I go off on these 
rants that don’t make any sense,” West 
recently acknowledged. “But I don’t give 
a fuck.” 

A. O. Scott, a film critic at the Times, 
conceded, last week, that the rant has its 
place. (He is about to publish a book, “Bet- 
ter Living Through Criticism,” that ex- 
plores this idea, among others.) “There’s 
a long history — proud or ignominious, 
depending on how you look at it — of 



vicious hatchet-job reviews,” he said. No 
one much liked “Moose Murders,”a Broad- 
way play that opened and closed on the 
same night, in 1983, but Frank Rich, in 
the Times, strafed it so gleefully — invok- 
ing, for example, the possibility that the 
hunting trophies onstage were moose that 
“committed suicide shortly after being 
shown the script that trades on their good 
name” — that he subsequently became 
known as the Butcher of Broadway. 

“There will always be people who say, 
‘That went too far,”’ Scott said. Last year, 
he saw “Blended,” another Adam Sand- 
ler movie. “I very quickly and angrily 
wrote up six hundred words,” Scott said. 
(Sandler might well be the great muse of 
the apoplectic pan.) “That afternoon, it 
was one of the biggest things on the Times 
site.” His review lamented the movie’s 
“sheer audience-insulting incompetence”; 
the PG-13 rating at the bottom warned, 
“It will make your children stupid.” Lindy 
West, who is working on a memoir called 
“Shrill,” may be best known for her 2010 
evisceration of “Sex and the City 2,” a 
movie that, she wrote, “takes everything 
that I hold dear as a woman and as a 
human . . . and rapes it to death with a 
stiletto that costs more than my car. ’’West 
said that she now regrets some parts of 
the review: “I’m still offended by garbage 
art that wastes my time, but I now try to 
reserve my ire for things that deserve it.” 

Chipman, though, stands by his rant. 
“‘Pixels’ annoyed me for very specific rea- 
sons,” he said. As a child, he adored Pac- 
Man. “The younger version of me would 
have been so excited for this premise, and 
for them to do the worst possible version 
of it — as I said in the review, it felt like 
someone taking a shit in my house.” After 
his review went viral, Chipman was con- 
tacted by a talent agent who wants him 
to audition for voiceover work, “which 
has certainly never happened before.”But 
he is reluctant to self-identify as a ranter. 

Donald Tmmp, for instance, gives rant- 
ers a bad name. “Fuck that guy,” Chip- 
man said. Last month,Trump called Mex- 
ican immigrants “rapists,” and said that 
John McCain, a war hero, was “not a 
war hero.” On “The Daily Show,”while 
Jon Stewart rehashed Trump’s antics, 
a graphic appeared on the screen: “Rant- 
Man. ” It was a parody of the poster for 
“Ant-Man,” a summer blockbuster that 
Bob Chipman actually liked. 

— Andrew Marantz 
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THE FINANCIAL PAGE 
DONALD TRUMP’5 5ALE5 PITCH 


D onald Trump’s campaign slogan is “Make America 
Great Again!” A better one might be “Only in Amer- 
ica.” You could not ask for a better illustration of the com- 
plexity of ordinary Americans’ attitudes toward class, wealth, 
and social identity than the fact that a billionaire’s popu- 
larity among working-class voters has given him the lead 
in the race for the Republican Presidential nomination. In 
a recent Washington Porf/ABC poU, Trump was the can- 
didate of choice of a fiiU third of white Republicans with 
no college education. Working-class voters face stagnant 
wages and diminished job prospects, and a 2014 poll found 
that seventy-four per cent of them 
think “the U.S. economic system gen- 
erally favors the wealthy. ’’Why on earth 
would they support a billionaire? 

Part of the answer is Tmmp’s nativist 
and populist rhetoric. But his wealth is 
giving him a boost, too. The Democratic 
pollster Stanley Greenberg, who’s pub- 
lished reams of work on white working- 
class attitudes, told me, “There is no big- 
ger problem for these voters than the 
cormption of the political system. They 
think big companies are buying influence, 
while average people are blocked out.” 

Tmmp’s riches allow him to portray him- 
self as someone who can’t be bought, 
and his competitors as slaves to their 
donors. (Ross Perot pioneered this tactic 
during the 1992 campaign.) “I don’t give 
a shit about lobbyists,” Trump proclaimed at an event in May. 
And his willingness to talk about issues that other candidates 
are shying away from, like immigration and trade, reinforces 
the message that money makes him free. 

Tmmp has also succeeded in presenting himself as a self- 
made man, who has flourished thanks to deal-making savvy. 
In fact. Trump was born into money, and his first great real- 
estate success — the transformation of New York’s Commo- 
dore Hotel into the Grand Hyatt — was enabled by a tax 
abatement worth hundreds of millions of dollars. Yet many 
voters see Trump as someone who embodies the American 
dream of making your own fortune. And that dream re- 
mains surprisingly potent: in a 2011 Pew survey, hard work 
and personal drive (not luck or family connections) were 
the factors respondents cited most frequently to explain why 
people got ahead. Even Trump’s unabashed revelling in his 
wealth works to his benefit, since it makes him seem like 
an ordinary guy who can’t get over how cool it is to be rich. 

For someone who talks a lot about winning. Trump has 
a resume dotted with more than a few losses. On four oc- 


casions, companies he’s been involved with have gone bank- 
rupt. Yet these failures haven’t dented his reputation at all, 
contributing instead to a sense that he’s had to deal with 
adversity. In other countries, such failures would make it 
very hard for him to campaign as a visionary businessman. 
But the U.S. has always been exceptionally tolerant, in terms 
of both attitude and the law, toward business failure and 
bankruptcy. Indeed, Trump brags about how he used the 
bankruptcy code to get better deals for his companies; as he 
put it not long ago, “I’ve used the laws of the country to my 
advantage.” 

Trump is hardly the first Western plutocrat to venture into 
politics. Think of William Randolph Hearst or, more recently, 
Silvio Berlusconi. But both Hearst and Berlusconi benefit- 
ted from controlling media empires. Trump has earned pub- 
licity all on his own, by playing the role of that quintessen- 
tial American figure the huckster. As others have observed, 
the businessman he most resembles is P. T. Barnum, whose 
success rested on what he called “hum- 
bug,” defined as “putting on glittering 
appearances ... by which to suddenly 
arrest public attention, and attract the 
public eye and ear.”Barnum’s key insight 
into how to arrest public attention was 
that, to some degree, Americans enjoy 
brazen exaggeration. No American busi- 
nessman since Barnum has been a bet- 
ter master of humbug than Trump has. 

Take the debate over how much 
Trump is worth. It’s impossible to get 
a definitive accounting of his wealth, 
since almost all of it is in assets — mainly 
real estate — that don’t have clear mar- 
ket values. Stfll, he’s clearly enormously 
rich. Bloomberg estimates his wealth 
at $2.9 billion, while Forbes pegs it at 
$4.1 billion — both tidy sums. But Trump 
wiU have none of that: thanks to the value of his brand, he says, 
he’s worth at least a cool ten billion. This number seems so 
absurdly over the top as to be self-defeating. But there is a 
kind of genius in the absurdity. Trump understands that 
only an outrageous number can really “attract the public 
eye and ear.” 

Trump’s lack of interest in policy and his inflammatory 
rhetoric make it easy to dismiss him as a serious candidate, 
and it’s highly improbable that he could ultimately win the 
nomination. But his bizarre blend of populist message and 
glitzy ways has allowed him to connect with precisely the 
voters that any Republican candidate needs in order to get 
elected (including many whom Romney couldn’t reach). 
As Greenberg says, as long as he’s in the race, “Trump is 
a huge problem for the Party. He’s appealing to a very im- 
portant part of the base, and bringing out the issues the other 
candidates don’t want to be talking about.” Republicans may 
be praying that his campaign is just a joke, but right now 
Trump is the only one laughing. 

— -James Surowiecki 
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DEPT OF DISPUTATION 

THE HELL YOU SAY 

The new battles over free speech are fierce, but who is censoring whom ? 

BY KELEFA 5ANNEH 


F itzgerald’s is an Irish pub in Chapel 
Hill, near the campus of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, that counts 
among its attractions cheap burgers, 
flip-cup tournaments, and jolly music. 
One night last year, the soundtrack in- 
cluded “Blurred Lines,” the 2013 Robin 
Thicke hit, in which a night-club Lo- 
thario delivers a breathy proposition to 
a “good girl”: 

I hate these blurred lines 
I know you want it 
I know you want it 
I know you want it 

A patron stepped into the d.j. booth 
to ask that the song be cut short — she 
later explained that she wanted to “cre- 

Free speech really can 


ate a safe space,” and thatThicke’s lyr- 
ics evoked threats of sexual violence. 
The d.j. rebuffed her, and in the days 
that followed she and her allies took to 
social media to voice their dissatisfac- 
tion, suggesting that the pub was pro- 
moting “rape culture.”Before long, Fitz- 
gerald’s conceded defeat, apologizing 
to the patron on Facebook and prom- 
ising that “Blurred Lines” would not be 
played there again and that the offend- 
ing d.j. would never be invited back. 

This was a small story, but some- 
thing about it resonated: an account in 
the student paper, the Daily Tar Fleel, 
was picked up by an irreverent site called 
Barstool Sports, which expressed its 


certainty that the complaining student 
was a “crazy ass feminist” who hated 
fun, and then by Yahoo News. The same 
month, Brendan Eich, the C.E.O. of 
the software company Mozilla, was 
forced to resign after critics discovered 
that he had donated a thousand dol- 
lars to supporters of Proposition 8, a 
2008 ballot initiative to ban same-sex 
marriage in California. And when Dan 
Cathy, the president of the fast-food 
chain Chick-fll- A, voiced his own op- 
position to same-sex marriage, in 2012, 
two big-city mayors — Rahm Eman- 
uel, in Chicago, and Thomas Menino, 
in Boston — suggested that new Chick- 
fll-A restaurants would be unwelcome 
in their cities. Both later clarified that 
they would not block any of the com- 
pany’s expansion plans. But the epi- 
sode was further evidence, for those 
collecting it, that American free speech 
was being muffled by soft censorship. 

“Is this the type of country we want 
to live in?” That is the question posed 
by Mary Katharine Ham and Guy Ben- 
son, a pair of waggish conservative 
commentators, as they ponder the fate 
of the d.j. who got fired for playing 
“Blurred Lines.” They are the authors 
of a new book titled “End of Discus- 
sion: How the Left’s Outrage Indus- 
try Shuts Down Debate, Manipulates 
Voters, and Makes America Less Free 
(and Fun) .” They argue that what might 
seem like hypersensitivity is actually 
a form of political combat. Borrowing 
from the language of soccer, they write, 
“America is turning into a country of 
floppers, figuratively grabbing our shins 
in fabricated agony over every little pos- 
sible offense in hopes of working the 
refs.” Kirsten Powers, a liberal — though 
a heterodox one — and a Fox News pun- 
dit, delivers an even starker verdict in 
“The Silencing: How the Left Is Kill- 
ing Free Speech.” She detects, among 
those she might once have considered 
ideological allies, “an aggressive, illib- 
eral impulse to silence people,” which 
often takes the form of meta-intoler- 
ance — that is, intolerance of any view 
that is judged to be intolerant. 

Half a century ago, the defense of 
free speech was closely identified with 
groups like the Free Speech Move- 
ment, a confederation of activists who 
came together at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, after a student was 


be harmful, and its defenders should be willing to say so. 
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arrested for setting up a table of civil- 
rights literature, in defiance of anti- 
solicitation rules. Defending free speech 
meant defending Lenny Bruce and 
Abbie Hoffman, and, later, Larry Flynt, 
Robert Mapplethorpe, and the 2 Live 
Crew. In a 1990 public-service an- 
nouncement, Madonna, wearing red 
lingerie and an American flag, deliv- 
ered a civics lesson, in verse: “Dr. King, 
Malcolm X/ Freedom of speech is as 
good as sex.” She was urging young 
people to vote, in partnership with Rock 
the Vote, whose slogan was “Censor- 
ship is Un-American.” 

But as the nineteen-nineties pro- 
gressed, fights over obscenity subsided 
and fights over so-called political cor- 
rectness intensified; “free speech” be- 
came a different kind of rallying cry, 
especially on college campuses. Often, 
“free speech” meant not the right to 
protest a war but the right to push back 
against campus restrictions designed 
to shield marginalized groups from, 
say, “racial and ethnic harassment” — 
that was the term used by Central 
Michigan University, in its speech code, 
which banned “demeaning” expressions. 
The campus speech wars have since 
grown broader but vaguer, and many 
prominent recent incidents, like the 
“Blurred Lines” dispute, don’t involve 
legal claims. Instead, there are open 
letters and social-media campaigns, re- 
scinded invitations and cancelled events. 
Young people who might, a generation 
earlier, have sided with the 2 Live Crew 
now ask to be delivered from Robin 
Thicke. Powers, in her book, accuses 
feUow-liberals of having switched sides. 
“Liberals are supposed to believe in di- 
versity, which should include diversity 
of thought and belief,” she writes. This 
is a rather paradoxical formulation. (Is 
it possible to believe in diversity of be- 
lief?) But then the current free-speech 
debate is rather paradoxical, too — it 
can be hard to teU the speakers from 
the censors. 

T he freedom of speech promised by 
the First Amendment has fluctu- 
ating limits — in general, elected poli- 
ticians want more, and unelected ones 
(that is, judges) want fewer. In 1919, 
the Supreme Court ruled that speech 
could be regulated only if it presented 
“a clear and present danger,” and then. 


more narrowly, in 1969, only if it was 
likely to incite “imminent lawless ac- 
tion.” Each of these cases concerned 
a political protest: a socialist anti- 
conscription flyer, in the first, and a 
speech by a Klansman, in the second. 
Courts have generally allowed excep- 
tions only for “content- neutral” regu- 
lations that restrict how people may 
speak, not what they can say. When 
private business or government fund- 
ing is involved, the legal lines are more 
tangled. For decades, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission attempted 
to insure balanced news coverage with 
its fairness doctrine, which compelled 
broadcasters to present “discussion of 
conflicting views of public importance.” 
And when disputes arise on campus, 
courts typically distinguish between 
public institutions, which are bound by 
the First Amendment, and private ones, 
which may retain stronger rights to set 
their own rules. 

For many modern free-speech ad- 
vocates, the First Amendment is irrel- 
evant: their main target is not repres- 
sive laws but shifting norms and values. 
In “End of Discussion,” Ham and Ben- 
son argue that the real problem is the 
politicization of everyday life. “Griev- 
ance mongering, apology demanding, 
and scalp collecting are modeled at the 
national level by ruthless profession- 
als,” they write, “then replicated straight 
on down the line.” In their view, the 
effect of all this complaining is “an 
insidious strain of self-censorship” 
among regular folks. Ham and Ben- 
son have the requisite stories to tell, 
including a picturesque episode in- 
volving a Minnesota university that 
arranged to bring a camel to campus, 
as a stress-relief treatment, only to can- 
cel the appearance after protests; one 
student explained online that “camels 
are associated with stereotypes that re- 
inforce harmful Western (read: white) 
perceptions of Arab people.” What 
Ham and Benson want is to reenergize 
“the rich American tradition of a loud, 
raucous, messy, free speech free-for- 
all,” complete with camels and lecher- 
ous pop songs. It is this vision of how 
we should speak to one another — and 
not an abstract belief in the right to 
speak — that animates their book. 

Ham and Benson, conservatives 
striving to be evenhanded, describe 


hostility to free speech as a sickness to 
which both conservatives and liberals 
are susceptible, even though, in their 
judgment, conservatives have a stron- 
ger immune system. Powers, revelling 
in her status as a liberal speaking truth 
to the liberal powers that be, makes a 
more partisan case, and in some ways 
a more convincing one. She is battling 
an underlying ideology, one essential 
to modern liberalism: a belief that we 
have an urgent duty not merely to fight 
discrimination but to signal our disap- 
proval of those who support it. Her ex- 
amples include Voice for Life, a pro- 
life group that was initially denied 
recognition by the student government 
of Johns Hopkins University, partly out 
of concern that its “sidewalk counsel- 
ling” sessions could be considered ha- 
rassment of women. 

Like Ham and Benson, Powers 
struggles to find worthy sparring part- 
ners. There is no advocacy group or 
high-profile politician avowedly de- 
voted to the cause of cracking down 
on political speech, no national spokes- 
person for the war on camels. So the 
authors are forced to argue with eva- 
nescent Eacebook groups or obscure 
junior faculty members or young peo- 
ple who had the misfortune to be 
quoted in the college newspaper. No 
doubt many liberals have grown in- 
creasingly sensitive to the uses and 
abuses of language. This might be a 
consequence of previously marginal- 
ized groups demanding respect, or it 
might have something to do with tech- 
nological change, as the atomized In- 
ternet age gives way to the non-stop 
commentary of the social-media age. 
And it may be the case that this focus 
on language will prove, in the long run, 
unhelpful to the progressive movement. 
But it is hard to see how, as Powers 
argues, “the left is killing free speech” 
merely by paying too much attention to 
it. Last month, speaking about crimi- 
nal-justice reform. President Obama 
issued twin exhortations. “We should 
not be tolerating rape in prison,” he 
said. “And we shouldn’t be making jokes 
about it in our popular culture.” To 
someone like Powers, this might have 
sounded faintly oppressive: the Presi- 
dent telling citizens what jokes not to 
tell. Yet our discourse is shaped by in- 
numerable taboos. (Just think of all the 
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EACH DAY UNEXPECTED 5ALVATION (JOHN CAGE) 

Forest shade, lake shade, poplar shade, highway shade, 
backyard shade, cafe shade, down-hehind-the-high-school 
shade, cow shade, carport shade, blowing shade, dappled 
shade, shade darkened by rain above, shade under ships, 
shade along banks of snow, shade beneath the one tree in a 
bright place, shade by the ice cream truck, shade in the new- 
car sales room, shade in halls of the palace as all the electric 
lights turn on, shade in a stairwell, shade in tea barrels, shade 
in books, shade of clouds running over a distant landscape, 
shade on bales in the barn, shade in the pantry, shade in the 
icehouse (the smell of shade), shade under runner blades, 
shade along branches, shade at night (a difficult research), 
shade on rungs of a ladder, shade on pats of butter sculpted 
to look like scallop shells, shade to holler from, shade in the 
chill of bamboo, shade at the core of an apple, confessional 
shade, shade of hair salons, shade in a joke, shade in the town 
hall, shade descending from legendary ancient hills, shade 
under the jaws of a dog with a bird in its mouth trotting 
along to the master’s voice, shade at the back of the choir, 
shade in pleats, shade clinging to arrows in the quiver, shade 
in scars. 


things one shouldn’t say about mem- 
bers of the military.) Certainly, some 
new taboos are emerging, even as some 
older ones fade away, but no one with 
Internet access wiU find it easy to claim 
that, in general, our speech is more in- 
hibited than it used to be. Taboos dis- 
courage some speech, but the system 
of taboos is also maintained through 
speech. If you say the unsayable, you 
might well be shamed — and that sham- 
ing can have consequences — but you 
will not be arrested. Mostly, what in- 
hibits speech is the fear of being spo- 
ken about. 

E arlier this year. Powers took part 
in a debate over the proposition 
that “liberals are stifling intellectual di- 
versity on campus.” One of the people 
on the other side was Angus Johnston, 
a historian of student activism. He cited 
the case of Robert J. Birgeneau, the for- 
mer chancellor of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, who was invited to 
deliver the commencement address at 
Haverford College last year, but de- 
clined in the face of protests; students 
had demanded that he apologize for 
the actions of U.C.B. police officers 
who arrested seven students during a 
2011 demonstration. Powers considers 
Birgeneau the victim of a “campaign of 
intolerance,” but Johnston sees him as 
a perpetrator. “Birgeneau, an adminis- 
trator who presided over the beating 
and arrest of student protesters, is por- 
trayed as a free-speech martyr,” he said. 
“The students who just wanted to talk 
to him about that are portrayed as his 
oppressors.” Johnston conceded that 
“stifling” was worrisome, but insisted 
that the true culprits were administra- 
tors — liberal, perhaps, in political out- 
look, but motivated merely by “oppo- 
sition to disruptiveness and clamor.” 
These days, just about everyone claims 
to be on the side of free speech. 

Two decades ago, the argument was 
more even. On one side were conser- 
vative advocates like Dinesh D’Souza, 
who, in his 1991 best-seUer “Illiberal 
Education,” denounced what he called 
“the new censorship.” On the other 
side were liberal scholars willing to 
question both the cultural norms and 
the legal traditions underlying free- 
speech claims. In 1993, the legal scholar 
Cass Sunstein published “Democracy 


and the Problem of Free Speech,”which 
argued that the First Amendment was 
meant to protect “democratic deliber- 
ation.” With that goal in mind, he wrote, 
the government might justifiably act 
to promote healthy debate, as the F.C.C. 
did with its fairness doctrine, or to ban 
corrosive and nonpolitical speech, such 
as violent pornography. The so-called 
marketplace of ideas was, just like any 
other market, imperfect, and could sim- 
ilarly be improved by careful govern- 
ment intervention. 

Stanley Fish, the literary scholar, 
had even more fundamental objections 
to free-speech rhetoric. His mischie- 
vous contribution to the debate, pub- 
lished the next year, was “There’s No 
Such Thing as Free Speech: And It’s 
a GoodThing,Too,”which argued that 
free expression was no one’s “primary 
value.” On college campuses, for in- 
stance, the core educational mission 
routinely trumps students’ rights to ex- 
press themselves. (Rules against pla- 
giarism and disruptive behavior are 
both, in a sense, campus speech regu- 
lations.) Free speech, in Fish’s unsen- 
timental account, was a “political prize,” 
a tag awarded by politically powerful 


— Anne Carson 


groups to whatever forms of expres- 
sion they approved of. And since all 
meaningful speech existed within a 
community, where it was shaped by 
what he called “productive constraint,” 
alarmist warnings about creeping po- 
litical correctness were absurd. The 
question of whether to regulate so- 
called “hate speech” was “no more or 
less difficult than the question of 
whether spectators at a trial can ap- 
plaud or boo the statements of oppos- 
ing counsels.” 

In the years since, restrictive cam- 
pus speech codes have been widely re- 
pealed, which is why modem free-speech 
advocates are often left to battle less 
draconian forms of censorship, like can- 
celled commencement addresses. Sun- 
stein’s and Fish’s books now seem rad- 
ical — but only in America, which is 
virtually the only place in the world 
that takes such an expansive view of 
free speech. (The U.S. is one of a hand- 
ful of countries that refuse to honor a 
United Nations convention calling for 
laws against “dissemination of ideas 
based on racial superiority or hatred.”) 
In this respect, the First Amendment 
has something in common with the 
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Second Amendment, which secures the 
right to “keep and bear arms”: both are 
unusually broad legal guarantees that 
mark a difference between America and 
the rest of the world. 

Perhaps it is no coincidence that 
one of the most influential free-speech 
skeptics in America today is an immi- 
grant. Jeremy Waldron is a law profes- 
sor from New Zealand who teaches at 
NewYorkUniversity. In 2012, he pub- 
lished “The Harm in Hate Speech,” a 
powerful little book that seeks to dis- 
mantle familiar defenses of the right 
to indefensible speech. Waldron is un- 
impressed by the “liberal bravado” of 
free-speech advocates who say, “I hate 
what you say but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” In his view, 
the people who say this rarely feel 
threatened by the speech they say they 
hate. Unfettered political expression 
came to seem like a bedrock Ameri- 
can value only in the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the government no longer 
feared radical pamphleteers. 

This, in essence, was Justice Holmes’s 
rationale, in 1919, when he argued in 
an influential dissent that antiwar an- 
archists should be free to agitate. “No- 
body can suppose that the surreptitious 
publishing of a siUy leaflet by an un- 
known man, without more, would pre- 
sent any immediate danger,” he wrote. 
Free-speech advocates typically claim 
that the value of unfettered expression 
outweighs any harm it might cause, 
offering assurances that any such harm 
win be minimal. But what makes them 
so sure? America’s free-speech regime 
is shot through with exceptions, includ- 
ing civil (and, in some states, criminal) 
laws against libel. By what rationale do 
we insist that groups — races, commu- 
nities of faith — don’t deserve similar 
protection? Waldron uses the term “hate 
speech” in a particular sense, to denote 
not speech that expresses hatred but 
speech likely to inspire it. If we want a 
society that recognizes the dignity of 
marginalized groups, he argues, then 
we should be willing to enact “laws that 
prohibit the mobilization of social forces 
to exclude them.” This would involve 
carving out an exception to the First 
Amendment. But there are plenty of 
exceptions already, and taken together 
they form a rough portrait of what we 
value and what we don’t. 


Many free-speech arguments turn 
on a deceptively simple question: what 
is speech? It’s clear that the protected 
category excludes all sorts of state- 
ments. (The First Amendment will be 
of no use to someone who writes a 
fraudulent contract, or who says, “Hand 
over your wallet and iPhone,” and 
means it.) But judges have also agreed 
that some forms of speech are more 
important than others, and therefore 
more protected. They sometimes talk 
about “expressive conduct,” which can 
seem like another way of saying “use- 
less speech”: utterances that do little 
more than disclose a point of view. 
When speech serves a clear purpose, 
we tend to call it something else. 

One example is political advertis- 
ing; its apparent efficacy is precisely 
the reason that some reformers want to 
limit it. In the case of Citizens United v. 
Federal Election Commission, the Su- 
preme Court considered the case of a 
conservative political group. Citizens 
United, that wanted to broadcast and 
advertise a documentary critical of HU- 
lary Clinton, who was then a senator 
and a Presidential candidate.The F.E.C. 
viewed the film as an improper “elec- 
tioneering communication. ’’The Court 
ruled against the E.E.C., declaring that 


“prohibition on corporate independent 
expenditures is an outright ban on 
speech.” Citizens United was probably 
the most consequential free-speech rul- 
ing of the modern era, although its de- 
tractors would say that it wasn’t about 
free speech at all. (Powers has said that 
she disagrees with the Citizens United 
decision, which explains why she wrote 
a book about free speech without men- 
tioning it.) Earlier this year, on the first 
day of her current Presidential cam- 
paign, Clinton called for a constitu- 
tional amendment to get “unaccount- 
able money”out of politics, as a response 
to the Citizens United decision. Eor 
opponents of the decision, it is awk- 
ward, to say the least, that their lead- 
ing ally is the same politician whom 
the plaintiffs’ film sought to criticize. 

Waldron argues that hate speech 
could, in theory, be very consequential, 
and therefore a proper target for reg- 
ulation. His book, which is rigorous, if 
rather cool-blooded, has little to say 
on the subject of how these harms ac- 
tually occur. It begins with the hypo- 
thetical example of a Muslim father 
who sees a sign that shows a picture 
of Muslim children along with the 
words “They are all called Osama.” Wal- 
dron’s point is that such signs would 





“How regularly would you say you ride off into the sunset?” 


constitute an assault on the dignity and a 
the status of Muslims in America. (A ( 
British man who displayed similar signs 1 
in his window was sentenced to a year 1 
in prison, for “religiously aggravated j 
harassment. ”) But Waldron doesn’t sue- c 
ceed in showing that such a provoca- t 
tion really would undermine civil so- 1 
ciety. He cites the same hoary examples e 
that have shaped recent jurisprudence: 
neo-Nazis marching through an Illi- i 
nois town, far-flung Klansmen and t 
their crosses. Waldron would he more j 
persuasive if he had more to say about 1 
newer forms of hate speech, which tend i 
to he more personal — and possibly more t 
damaging. ^ 

I 

W ho was the d.j. that night at t 
Fitzgerald’s? In “End of Discus- t 
sion,” Ham and Benson say they tried i 
and failed to identify him; they call him 1 
“some dude who was just trying to pay c 
his bills by spinning records. ’’The com- t 
plaining student, on the other hand, has « 
been named in numerous accounts of j 
the incident, including Ham and Ben- i 
son’s, and, as a result, she has become c 
the target of online vituperation. More 1 
than a year after the incident, a Goo- c 
gle search for her name brings up, on c 
the first page, a comment thread titled t 
“EataDiCK dumbcunt.”We live in a t 
world, evidently, where a college-town 
d.j. who plays a popular song can in- j 
spire a Facebook protest that will even- e 
tually cost him his gig. But we also live « 
in a world where an undergraduate who i 

protests at her local bar can find her- 1 
self vilified around the world, achiev- 1 
ing the sort of Internet infamy that will i 
eventually fade but never entirely dis- i 
sipate. And it’s not obvious that the first t 
development should trouble us more 1 
than the second. e 

Perhaps America’s First Amend- 1 
ment, like the Second, is ultimately a c 
matter of national preference. In Brit- 3 
ain, Twitter users have been jailed for a 
sending abusive tweets; in France, Twit- 1 
ter was compelled to help a prosecu- . 
tor identify pseudonymous users ac- 1 
cused of sending anti-Semitic tweets, t 
But legislators in this country have i 
had a harder time outlawing online 
harassment. Last year, Arizona enacted 1 
a law aimed at curbing so-called “re- . 
venge porn,” the popular term for shar- c 
ing naked or sexual images of people i 
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without their consent. The American 
Civil Liberties Union sued, calling the 
law overly broad, because it could have 
been used to imprison anyone who 
shared the Abu Ghraib photographs, 
or the ruinous self-portraits of An- 
thony Weiner, the former congressman. 
In a settlement, Arizona agreed not to 
enforce it. 

Speech nuts, like gun nuts, have 
amassed plenty of arguments, but 
they — ^we — are driven, too, by a shared 
sensibility that can seem irrational by 
European standards. And, just as good- 
faith gun-rights advocates don’t pre- 
tend that every gun owner is a third- 
generation hunter, free-speech advocates 
need not pretend that every provoca- 
tive utterance is a valuable contribu- 
tion to a robust debate, or that it is 
impossible to make any distinctions 
between various kinds of speech. In the 
case of online harassment, that instinc- 
tive preference for “free speech” may 
already be shaping the kinds of discus- 
sions we have, possibly by discourag- 
ing the participation of women, racial 
and sexual minorities, and anyone else 
likely to be singled out for ad-hominem 
abuse. Some kinds of free speech really 
can be harmful, and people who want 
to defend it anyway should be willing 
to say so. 

On social media, the posts are often 
public, but the forum itself is decid- 
edly not. Most of the time, disputes 
about online harassment are handled 
not by government investigators but 
by administrators from the small num- 
ber of companies that dominate social 
media. We are outsourcing some of our 
most important free-speech decisions 
to these sites, which must do what the 
First Amendment often prevents gov- 
ernment from doing, at least explicitly: 
balance the value of free speech against 
other, competing values. Earlier this 
year, a journalist named Lindy West 
wrote about the many ways she has 
been harassed online: she said that just 
about every day someone calls her “a 
fat bitch (or some pithy variation 
thereof)”; one particularly enterpris- 
ing foe apparently created a satirical 
Twitter account in the voice of West’s 
father, who had recently died. In the 
aftermath, Dick Costolo, the C.E.O. 
of Twitter, conceded, “We suck at deal- 
ing with abuse.” A few months later. 


Twitter announced that it would begin 
allowing users to report abuse even if 
they weren’t the targets, and that it 
would require users suspected of ha- 
rassment to provide their phone num- 
bers, to make it harder for people 
banned from the site to re-register. 
Compared with a jail sentence, the 
threat of account termination may seem 
mUd. But, as social networks grow more 
powerful, online erasure may come to 
seem more intimidating. And free- 
speech activists might find that tech 
executives make even more effective 
censors than college administrators do. 

The rise of social media illuminates 
the incoherence in Ham and Benson’s 
book, which both celebrates the power 
of the First Amendment and mourns 
the kind of “free speech free-for-all” 
that, they suggest, the First Amend- 
ment is powerless to protect. The Con- 
stitution, as currently interpreted, seems 
to offer little help in fostering the kinds 
of conversations they believe to be so 
vital. It’s not hard to imagine a time, 
not long from now, when advocates 
decide that more proactive measures 
are needed in order to protect our 
speech rights online. Imagine a law 
written to make sure that controver- 
sial users — pastors dedicated to “cur- 
ing” gay people, say, or activists repro- 
ducing the Charlie Hebdo images of the 
Prophet Muhammad — wouldn’t be 
blocked or suspended by social-media 
networks merely for speaking out. 

When government officials tell a 
private corporation to allow citizens to 
speak, are they upholding the First 
Amendment or flouting it? That was 
the question that President Reagan 
considered in 1987, when Congress 
moved to enshrine the fairness doc- 
trine, arguing that it was necessary to 
“ensure the widest possible dissemina- 
tion of information from diverse and 
antagonistic sources.” Reagan vetoed 
the biU, and delivered a stern statement 
explaining why. He said that govern- 
ment had no business telling radio and 
television stations what kinds of polit- 
ical discussions they should broadcast. 
Any effort in that direction would be 
“antagonistic to the freedom of expres- 
sion guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment.” In his view, robust debate was 
important — but free speech was more 
important stH. ♦ 
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COMING THI5 FALL 

BY MINDY KALING 



I ’ve been in the television business 
for eleven years, long enough for 
people to start calling me “seasoned.” 
Seasoned means a cross between “old,” 
“disagreeable,” and “only wears slacks.” 
TV, like professional sports, is a young 
mans game, and after eleven years you’re 
just the guy in the dugout talking about 
the old days and spitting into a tin can. 
That last part is the only part I actu- 
ally do. 

Each fall, the trade papers publish 
loglines of the upcoming TV pilots. As 
a seasoned pro, I can see certain tropes 
getting recycled. Not just familiar char- 
acters (“boozy mother-in-law,” “hy- 
per-articulate child of dumb -dumbs,” 
“incomprehensible foreigner”) but also 
basic premises. Here are some of the 
kinds of shows the networks seem to 
be clamoring for lately. 

BOY-MAN MUST FACE THE ADULT WORLD 

Carter can’t keep a job. His girl- 
friend left him because he smoked 
too much pot. His dog ran away be- 
cause he never took it outside. He lives 
in filth. He high-fives his African- 
American roommate while they play 
Xbox. He sometimes wears his pants 
inside out. This is the story of how he 
became the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

THE STAUNCH OVAL OFFICE DAME 

Our heroine is a tough, well-edu- 
cated woman. She is the first female 


President, surrounded by gross, sexist 
men. She is the very best person at her 
job. She is so moral that she would 
send her own husband to the electric 
chair if he were found guilty of shop- 
lifting. But she harbors a humiliating 
dark secret: she’s dyslexic. And, in the 
world of this show, that could get her 
impeached. 

DAD! MOM! 

You know that thirty-eight-year- 
old guy in your office who falls to 
pieces when his seventy-year-old par- 
ents get divorced? Then Dad moves 
in and has to learn about Internet dat- 
ing? And Son reverts to behaving like 
he did when he was ten? No? Well, 
you’re the only one, because there are 
usually five pilots on this subject at 
any given time being developed by 
every network. 

THE ABANDONED-SPINSTER CLUB 

A confident workaholic named Mar- 
cia or Alex comes home to find her 
husband cheating on her with his sec- 
retary. The discovery always occurs in 
the middle of the afternoon, and the 
adultery is always happening in her 
own bed, in view of photographs of her 
kids. The rest of the series explores her 
journey to a new life as a sex-positive 
fortysomething. She gets a really fun 
assistant who’s an expert on all the new, 
slutty dating protocols. Also, everyone 
on this show spends a lot of time drink- 


ing wine while sprawled on couches. 
And they’re always wearing jeans and 
are barefoot, sitting with one foot 
tucked under them. 

HOT SERIAL KILLER WHO’S 
KIND OF LITERARY 

He leaves sonnets pinned to the 
corpses. The murdered prostitutes aU 
have the first names of Jane Austen 
heroines. The kindly police commis- 
sioner’s name is Chuck Dickens. The 
whole thing takes place in a tough hous- 
ing project in Newark, called Stratford- 
up-by-Avon. A melancholy English 
actor plays the lead in this mystery- 
drama, and he uses his accent no mat- 
ter what country it takes place in. This 
is everyone’s mom’s favorite show. 

NEUROTIC SENSITIVE GUY 

IS ALSO SUPER-UNHAPPY 

A half-hour cable comedy show 
about a wealthy L.A. or N.Y.C. man 
who makes his living doing some- 
thing creative, and is miserable de- 
spite having suffered no traumas and 
having no immediate health prob- 
lems. If he has kids, they are invoked 
only as impediments to his sex life. 
The pilot always involves a child’s 
birthday party with a bouncy castle, 
or a clown who breaks character when 
he’s not around the kids. Deemed 
brilliant and hilarious, this show usu- 
ally has no jokes. 

REMAKE OF GRITTY ISRAELI SHOW ABOUT 
TERRORISM / INFIDELITY / MENTAL ILLNESS 

This well-produced and depress- 
ing show will be the one you know 
you should be watching but just can’t 
make yourself do it. Best-case sce- 
nario: you invest time watching the 
show, you mention it at a cocktail party, 
and some guy tells you how much bet- 
ter the original Israeli version was. 
Ditto for British comedies about the 
workplace. 

TALKATIVE CHUBSTER SEEKS HUSBAND 

A sexually unapologetic fashioni- 
sta tries to find love in the big city. 
Wait, that sounds like the premise of 
“The Mindy Project.” Not many peo- 
ple know this, but “The Mindy Proj- 
ect”is actually based on a famous Ven- 
ezuelan show called “Puta Gordita,” 
or “The Chubby Slut.” ♦ 
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ANNAL5 OF ART 

A GH05T IN THE FAMILY 

Love, death, and renewal in San Francisco. 

BY DANA GOODYEAR 


E arly on the morning I went to see 
the San Francisco artists Barry 
McGee and Clare Rojas at their week- 
end place, in Marin County, a robin 
redbreast began hurling itself at a win- 
dow in their living room. “It won’t 
stop,” Rojas said. She picked up a 
sculpture of a bird from the inside 
sill to warn it off. When that didn’t 


McGee said. Rojas shook her head, 
smiled tightly, and said, “Maybe it’s 
Margaret.” 

I t was 1999, and Rojas was newly 
graduated from the Rhode Island 
School of Design, when she first saw 
the work of the painter Margaret Kil- 
gallen, who was thirty-one. It was at 


woods with fierce animals — and, like 
many young painters, she was stmck 
by the scale of KilgaUen’s work. “I was, 
like, ‘Who is this?’ ” Rojas told me. 
“There were not many women artists 
out there being outspoken and loud 
and big and feminine. I remember say- 
ing, ‘I want to see big women every- 
where now!”’ Rojas was living in a 
small apartment in Philadelphia, fold- 
ing clothes at Banana Republic and 
working as a secretary to pay off student 
loans, painting her miniatures when 
she got home, tired out, at night. She 
couldn’t wait to make big paintings 
of her own. 

Kilgallen, a book conservator at 
the San Francisco Public Library, drew 
upon old typography, hand-lettered 



Barry McGee and Clare Rojas with Asha, his daughter by his late first wife, the artist Margaret Kilgallen. 


work, Rojas instructed her fourteen- 
year-old daughter, Asha, to cut out 
three paper birds, which she taped 
to the window, as if to say: GO 
AWAY. “Can I let it in, Clare?”McGee 
asked gently. Absolutely not, Rojas 
answered. Thud.F\\.z bird hit the glass 
again, and their three dogs barked 
wildly. “I think it’s time to let it in,” 


Deitch Projects, in SoHo. For the ex- 
hibit, a solo show called “To Friend + 
Foe,” Kilgallen had painted freehand 
on the gallery walls, in a flat, folk-art 
style, a pair of enormous brawling 
women, one wielding a broken bot- 
tle, the other with her fists up. At the 
time, Rojas was painting miniature 
dark-hearted fairy tales — girls in the 


signs, and the gritty urban environ- 
ment of the Mission, where she lived 
and worked, to evoke a wistful, rough- 
edged West Coast landscape. She used 
leftover latex house paint in vintage 
circus-poster colors like blood red, 
ochre, and bird’s-egg blue-green, and, 
when she wasn’t painting straight on 
the wall, worked on found wood. She 
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represented women as stoic, defiant, 
and usually alone — surfing, smoking, 
crying, cooking, playing the banjo. She 
admired physical endurance and cour- 
age. One of her icons was Fanny Du- 
rack, a pioneering swimmer who won 
a gold medal at the 1912 Olympics. 
Her word paintings, playful and fa- 
talistic, provided a melancholy under- 
tow to the bravado: “Windsome Lose 
Some,”“Woe Begone,”“So Long Lief” 

In her work, Kilgallen dropped ar- 
cane hints about herself. “To Friend + 
Foe” included a painting of two surf- 
ers, female and male, holding hands; 
a month before the opening, Kilgal- 
len had used the image on the invi- 
tation to her wedding, to Barry McGee, 
in the bills overlooking San Francis- 
co’s Linda Mar Beach, where the cou- 
ple surfed together. McGee, who is 
Chinese and Irish, grew up in South 
San Francisco, where his father worked 
at an auto-body shop, and started writ- 
ing graffiti under the name Twist when 
he was a teen-ager. Even now that he 
is nearly fifty, and has shown at the 
Venice Biennale and at the Carnegie 
International, crowds of teen-agers show 
up at his openings to have him sign 
their skateboards. 

Among the artists associated with 
the Mission School — a loose group 
working in San Francisco in the nine- 
ties who shared an affinity for old 
wood, streetscapes, and anything raw 
or unschooled — Kilgallen and McGee 
were the most visible and the most 
admired. “They were the king and 
queen,” Ann Philbin, the director of 
the Hammer Museum, in Los Ange- 
les, says. “They were the opposite of 
putting themselves forward in that kind 
of way, but everyone understood that 
they were such exceptional artists and 
so supremely talented, and, by the way, 
so beautiful.” 

Five feet ten and slender, Kilgal- 
len was intrepid, stubborn, and mis- 
chievous, a winsome tomboy with 
curly reddish-brown hair that she often 
pulled back in a clip at her temple. 
She was stylish and insouciant; she 
shoplifted lingerie from Goodwill and 
wore an orange ribbon tied around 
her neck. When I asked McGee the 
color of her eyes, he wrote, “Marga- 
ret’s eyes were blue as can be.” He was 
also tall and slim, with boyish dark 


hair that flopped into his eyes. Where 
Kilgallen was direct, McGee was sub- 
tle and evasive. Each was the other’s 
first love. “In social situations, Barry 
let Margaret do the talking,” Jeffrey 
Deitch, who founded Deitch Projects, 
says. “He’d be shuffiing around shyly.” 
Cheryl Dunn, a filmmaker who spent 
time with Kilgallen and McGee, re- 
members her saying that if she didn’t 
tell him to have a sandwich he’d for- 
get to eat. 

Like children playing away from 
the adults, Kilgallen and McGee oc- 
cupied a world of their own inven- 
tion. They lived cheaply and resource- 
fully, scavenging art supplies and fur- 
niture. Pack rats, they filled their 
home — first a warehouse building 
and then a two-story row house in the 
Mission — with skateboards, surfboards, 
paintings, thrift-store clothes, and 
other useful junk. At night, dressed 
identically in pegged work pants and 
Adidas shoes, they went on graffiti- 
writing adventures. She was daring, 
scaling buildings and sneaking into 
forbidden sites. He once painted the 
inside of a tunnel with a series of faces 
so that, like a flip book, it animated 
as you drove past. 

In the studio they shared, Kilgal- 
len and McGee worked side by side. 
He showed her how to make her own 
panels, and she brought home from 
the library the yellowing endpapers 
of old books, which they started paint- 
ing on. She worked on her women; 
he painted and repainted the sad, sag- 
ging faces of the outcast men he saw 
around the city. They worked obses- 
sively, perfecting their lettering, their 
cursives, and their lines. “Barry is busy 
downstairs making stickers,” Kilgal- 
len wrote to a friend. “I hear the squeak 
of his pen — chisel tipped permanent 
black — I have been drawing pretty 
much every day, mostly, silly things; 
and when I feel brave I have been try- 
ing to teach myself how to paint.” 
When he needed an idea, he’d go over 
to her space and lift one. Deitch lik- 
ens them to Picasso and Braque. From 
a distance, Rojas, too, idealized them. 
“That was a perfect union, Barry and 
Margaret,” she says. “You couldn’t get 
more parallel than the feminine and 
the masculine communing together.” 

As recognition of Kilgallen’s and 


McGee’s work grew, they tried to re- 
tain the ephemeral, pure quality of 
paintings made on the street. Little 
pieces they recycled or reworked, sold 
for a pittance, or let be stolen from 
the galleries. Wall paintings were 
whited out when shows closed. When 
Kilgallen became fascinated by hobo 
culture, she and McGee started trav- 
elling up and down the West Coast 
to tag train cars with their secret 
nicknames: B. Vernon, after one of 
McGee’s uncles, and Matokie Slaugh- 
ter, a nineteen-forties banjo player 
Kilgallen revered. The cars marked 
“B.V + M.S.” are still out there. 

R ojas, too, had an alternate iden- 
tity: Peggy Honeywell, a lone- 
some Loretta Lynn-like country singer 
who sang her heart out at open mikes 
around Philadelphia. Rojas is short 
and strong, half Peruvian, from Ohio, 
with nape-length dark hair and a smat- 
tering of freckles across her nose. As 
Peggy Honeywell, she wore a long 
wig and flouncy calico dresses, and 
sometimes, because she was shy, a 
paper bag over her head. Her boyfriend 
at the time, an artist named Andrew 
Jeffrey Wright, idolized McGee; he 
and his guy friends called McGee and 
his graffiti contemporaries the Big 
Kids. Smitten by Kilgallen’s work, 
Rojas started sending her and McGee 
cassette tapes of Peggy Honeywell, 
recorded with a four-track in her bed- 
room, and decorated with covers she 
had silk-screened. 

The songs Rojas wrote were naive 
and stripped down, just a guitar and 
her voice. “Can’t seem to paint good 
pictures / you want good pictures don’t 
listen to my words /But my paint- 
ings are pretty to look at / can’t find a 
rhythm of my own so I listen care- 
fully to yours and probably will steal 
it.” Kilgallen, who was, like many 
of her subjects, a banjo player, loved 
homespun music. She and McGee 
started listening to the Peggy Hon- 
eywell tapes incessantly. “It was like 
a soundtrack for us,” McGee said. 
“Whenever we’d go on a drive, we’d 
play those tapes.” They began a cor- 
respondence with Rojas, encouraging 
her music and her painting, and Rojas 
sent more tapes. 

It was more than a year before 
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Kilgallen and Rojas met properly, in 
May, 2001, installing “East Meets 
West” — three West Coast artists and 
their East Coast counterparts — at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art in Phil- 
adelphia. For Rojas, the exhibition 
was a milestone: it was her first mu- 
seum show and it placed her in a con- 
text with an artist that to some extent 
she’d been modelling herself on. “Clare 
was sort of in awe of Margaret — that’s 
how it all started,” Alex Baker, who 
curated the show, told me. Rojas, who 
was by then finishing her first year of 
graduate school, at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, had introduced him to 
Kilgallen’s work. Baker says that the 
admiration went both ways; Kilgal- 
len was astounded by how psycho- 
logically complex and refined Rojas’s 
paintings were. “She said, ‘I could never 
make work like this! It’s beyond my 
abilities.’” 

Kilgallen arrived in Philadelphia 
seven months pregnant and set about 
her usual installation process: attack- 
ing a blank wall that, in this case, was 
thirty-two feet tall. She insisted on 
working alone, using a hydraulic lift, 
which she pushed from spot to spot. 
When it was time to paint, she took 
the lift up, put a roller to the wall, and 
pressed the down button. In the early 
morning, after working aU night, she 
rode a bicycle from the museum to 
Baker’s house, where she was staying. 
Her back hurt and her stomach was 
bothering her, but she refused offers 
of help. No one was to hover over her. 
At one point, she started sleeping in 
a surf shack she had made from re- 
cycled panels, part of her installation. 
Rojas was impressed, but she also dis- 
approved. She told me, “There were 
some things about her that I was, like, 
‘You are crazy, and I don’t like the way 
you’re acting, pregnant, at aU. Where’s 
your husband? He should be here with 
you. And why are you smelling paint 
fumes?”’ 

One evening, in the gallery, Rojas 
saw Kilgallen run to the bathroom, 
crying. She followed her in. Kilgallen 
was scared. She kept touching the top 
of her belly and saying she could feel 
something hard, and it hurt. Rojas 
suggested that they call Kilgallen’s 
mother, but she strenuously refused. 
“She was really stubborn,” Rojas says. 


She persuaded her to call McGee, 
who was in Venice, getting ready for 
the Biennale, but they couldn’t reach 
him. Finally, Rojas called her own 
mother, who got Kilgallen to agree to 
go to the hospital. Baker took her the 
next day. At the hospital, she was given 
a sonogram, told to drink some Ga- 
torade, and sent home. She declined 
the Gatorade — too artificial. Baker 
says, “Once the baby was confirmed 
as being healthy, she acted like every- 
thing was fine. Obviously, something 
else was going on, but she didn’t want 
to talk about it.” 

K ilgallen’s secret was that she had 
recently had cancer; in the fall 
of 1999, immediately following the 
opening of her show at Deitch, she 
had gone home to San Francisco to 
have a mastectomy. She told almost 
no one. Her mother, Dena Kilgallen, 
took a month off work to come and 
help her while McGee installed a show 
in Houston. Margaret’s cancer was 
small, three millimetres, and it was 
caught early. She refused chemother- 
apy, a decision that Dena, herself a 
breast-cancer survivor, found mad- 
dening, if consistent with her daugh- 
ter’s headstrong ways. But the surgeon 
didn’t disagree with Margaret; che- 
motherapy, she counselled, would 
probably decrease her risk of a recur- 
rence within five years by just two 
to three per cent. Margaret started a 
course of Chinese herbal medicine 
instead. 

Kilgallen had regular foUow-up vis- 
its, and every time was given a clean 
bill of health. She got pregnant, and 
around the same time started a new 
sketchbook. She filled its pages with 
baby names: Piper, Mojave, Biancha, 
Clare. McGee says that they were 
happy and busy and didn’t think about 
the cancer, but the sketchbook betrays 
a creeping awareness of her illness. 
Always alert to language, Kilgallen 
began compiling ominous word lists: 
“smother,” “black out,”“keep dark,”“far 
away,” “underground,” “under-neath.” 

Two days before leaving for Phil- 
adelphia to work on her “East Meets 
West” installation, the most ambitious 
of her career, Kilgallen felt a tender 
lump below her diaphragm. At an ap- 
pointment with a midwife, she prom- 


ised to have it checked upon her re- 
turn, a few weeks later. Eike one of 
her heroines, she was determined to 
see her job through — the installation 
and the pregnancy. “Blind bargain,” 
she wrote in her sketchbook. 

When Kilgallen got back to San 
Francisco, McGee was stiU in Europe, 
scheduled to return before the baby’s 
expected arrival, in late July. Alone, she 
learned that the cancer had metasta- 
sized to her liver; that tender, palpa- 
ble mass was an organ seventy- five per 
cent overtaken by disease. Still, she 
held off telling her husband and her 
mother. When Kilgallen arrived at the 
hospital, she was jaundiced and ex- 
tremely weak. “She was one of the sick- 
est women I’ve ever met,” a nurse who 
examined her told me. “You looked in 
her eyes — she knew. But she flat out 
wasn’t going to talk about it.” Her only 
concern was for the pregnancy. 

On June 7th, Kilgallen gave birth 
to a healthy baby, six weeks prema- 
ture. She and McGee named her Asha, 
Sanskrit for “hope.” He arrived from 
Europe the next day, as Kilgallen was 
moved down to Oncology for aggres- 
sive chemotherapy. She stayed for two 
weeks, before being transferred to in- 
tensive care and, ultimately, to hos- 
pice, where she would open her eyes 
only to see Asha. “I’m going to get 
better,” she said, as her organs were 
failing. On June 26th, with her hus- 
band and her daughter at her side, she 
died. 

R ojas remembers the first time she 
saw Asha. It was in Philadelphia, 
at a memorial for Kilgallen held on 
the last day of the “East Meets West” 
show. McGee walked in, skinny and 
shaky and shell-shocked, carrying a 
seven-week-old child. When Rojas 
held Asha, she was overcome with 
emotion. “The whole story went away, 
and it was about this beautiful, tiny 
baby with super-long legs,” she says. 
“I remember feeling immediately. I’m 
going to protect you.” 

Kilgallen’s death had thrown Mc- 
Gee into turmoil. “It was Code Red,” 
he says. In a span of weeks, his wife 
had gone from a seemingly vital 
woman on the verge of motherhood 
to a body washed and laid out for 
viewing. But there was no time to 
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grieve; he had a newborn to care for. 
The house that McGee brought Asha 
home to was full of helpful relatives, 
sleeping on the floor, amid piles of art 
work, surfboards, and found wood. 
Artist and surfer friends arrived, offer- 
ing to babysit. “I’m looking at some 
of these people, particularly the guys. 
Here you have this little preemie 
baby — babies are supposed to be kept 
clean and neat,”Dena Kilgallen says. 
“I thought. Oh, my God, that can’t 
happen.” She stayed for a month, feed- 
ing Asha, singing to her, while McGee 
buried himself in work at the studio 
and lost himself in the ocean. “He was 
just genuinely angry,” Dena says. “He 
had this beautiful baby and Margaret 
wasn’t there to enjoy it. He would get 
up and say nothing and leave to go 
surfing.” At night, he insisted that 
Asha sleep not in the bassinet that 
Dena had procured but snuggled on 
his chest. 

In Philadelphia for the memorial, 
McGee and Asha slept inside Kil- 
gallen’s surf shack, just as Kilgallen 
had, pregnant, a few months before. 
He asked Rojas to perform, as Peggy 
Honeywell. “The music was already 
in our lives,” he said to Rojas re- 
cently. “You had infected us.” Over 
the next few months, McGee and 
Rojas started writing e-mails back and 
forth. She came out to San Francisco 
to play another memorial show and, 
in Santa Cruz, went surfing with 
him — or, rather, he invited her into 
the water and then left her bobbing 
like a buoy while the waves tumbled 
around her. It was her first time in 
California. 

In November, Deitch Projects pre- 
sented “Widely Unknown,” an exhibi- 
tion of artists whom KUgaUen had ad- 
mired. McGee showed an upended van, 
cluttered with old papers and marred 
by graffiti. He brought Asha, not want- 
ing to be away from her for more than 
a few hours. Rojas was also in the show, 
with her miniatures and a Peggy Hon- 
eywell set. The gallery was noisy and 
dusty, except for Rojas’s area, which 
was quiet and clean. While Asha slept 
there, in a little nest of blankets on the 
floor, Rojas painted pink and blue flow- 
ers on the wall and stmng up bird gar- 
lands. Her performance space took on 
the appearance of a nursery. 


During this time, McGee travelled 
constantly, Asha in tow, tending to 
two increasingly demanding careers — 
his and KilgaUen’s. For a show in Ath- 
ens, and again for the Whitney Bien- 
nial in 2002, he re-created Kilgallen’s 
wall paintings, studiously embodying 
her hand. In his own installations, he 
started to include makeshift shacks 
of recycled wood, which he filled with 
her paintings. He wanted to be close 
to them, as a source and as a solace. 
“I didn’t know what else to do,” he 
said. “That whole time is just a wash 
of ‘Is this the right thing to honor her 
work?’ ” 

McGee knew he couldn’t raise a 
child alone, nor could he live with a 
crowd of well-meaning family and 
friends. “I needed help,” he told me. 
“I needed to feel good again. I needed 
it fast. It was really scary.” Rojas was 
funny and fierce and steady. That win- 
ter, on the way back to San Francisco 
from New York, McGee stumbled 
around Chicago in a blizzard, with 
a cooler full of breast milk and a baby 
strapped to his chest, trying to find 
her student apartment. In the spring, 
he enlisted her to come to Milan, where 
he was installing a show at the Prada 
Foundation. Her roommate warned 
her to be careful, but Rojas would 
not be deterred. Scattered as McGee 
was, he represented a kind of freedom. 
“He was showing me the world,” she 
told me. 

Just before Asha turned one, Rojas 
finished graduate school and moved 



in with McGee. When she got to San 
Francisco, she’d still barely been alone 
with him. They started taking road 
trips, heading north, escaping the fam- 
ilies to see if they could be one. She 
was twenty-five, in love, and at his 
mercy. “We were in his car — ^with a 
baby,” she said. “I had no idea where 
we were going. He wouldn’t tell me.” 
In little towns that Rojas later learned 
he’d visited with Kilgallen, he would 
head for the train yard, pop Asha in 


the Baby Bjorn, and get out to write 
“Matokie Lives” on a freight car. It 
enraged Rojas; she didn’t think graffiti 
was an appropriate activity for an in- 
fant. She says, “There was nothing I 
could do but sit there and be the look- 
out, and watch him write Margaret’s 
name.” 

The difficulty of the situation didn’t 
intimidate Rojas — a sad man, a com- 
plicated man, she could deal with 
that — or maybe she was young enough 
that its full range didn’t occur to her. 
“I think most people would just com- 
pletely head the opposite direction, 
like, ‘Good luck with this, Barry,”’ 
McGee says. “But she walked straight 
in.” Not everyone was happy to see 
her. Friends of Kilgallen’s, Rojas says, 
treated her with hostility: “The atti- 
tude was ‘Who are you and why are 
you here?”’ McGee and Rojas were 
married in 2005. Even so, at Asha’s 
school, other parents assumed that 
Rojas was the nanny. 

Asha, on the other hand, called 
Rojas “Mom,” and Rojas referred to 
her as “my daughter.” Early on, she 
learned to play the banjo; she thought 
it would comfort Asha to hear the 
music Kilgallen had played while she 
was in the womb, and she thought it 
might console McGee, too. She taught 
herself to surf, so that she wouldn’t 
get stuck babysitting on the beach. At 
every turn, with every parenting de- 
cision, she asked herself if Kilgallen 
would approve. She took refuge in the 
notion, shared by McGee, that Kil- 
gallen intended for her to take over 
where she had left off. She told me, 
“This was an arranged marriage. By 
Margaret. I swear to God.” 

K ilgallen had designed her work 
to be broken down — subsumed 
into some new creation — or to dis- 
appear entirely. Little remained to 
look at, but the world was hungry. 
People tattooed images of her art on 
their skin. “There’s a cult of Marga- 
ret Kilgallen,” Dan Flanagan, a close 
friend of hers from the library, says. 
Charismatic in life, she was sainted 
in death. Flanagan wasn’t at the hospi- 
tal, but he heard that people had taken 
pieces of her clothing and strands of 
her hair. 

In the void left by Kilgallen, Rojas’s 
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work incubated. It started with a 
paintbrush, which McGee sent Rojas 
in the mail when she was stiU in grad 
school. It was sable, with a tapered 
tip, and, at twenty-five dollars, it was 
five times as expensive as the brushes 
she usually used. It pulled the paint 
like a calligraphy brush, making an 
undulating line. “I couldn’t wait to 
learn how to use it,” Rojas says. “I 
never looked at that poor bmsh and 
said, ‘Fuck no.’ ”It wasn’t until she’d 
mastered it that she realized what 
she’d done. The line was a vocabu- 
lary: McGee’s, Kilgallen’s, and now 
hers. Rojas’s favorite paper was a thick 
white Bristol card stock. On road trips, 
when she ran out of it, McGee handed 
her some of what he was using — the 
endpapers from old books, like the 
stuff Kilgallen used to bring home 
from the library. 

Kilgallen and McGee had worked 
in the same studio, borrowing from 
each other, refining their styles against 
the whetstone of the other’s craft. 
When Rojas, like them a printmaker, 
accustomed to working flat and with 
a limited palette, started sharing a stu- 
dio with McGee, a similar dynamic 
came into play — only McGee was an 
established artist, with a distinct style, 
whereas Rojas was talented but still 
finding her way. “Barry and I were 
painting side by side. We were having 
conversations I assume he and Mar- 
garet had,” she told me. “He’d say, 
‘When you reduce the palette to one 
or two colors, that looks really good.’ ” 
Kilgallen’s old paint was sitting around 
the studio, and Rojas, unthinkingly, 
used it. 

In San Francisco, Rojas finally had 
the space to experiment with scale. 
Instead of finely rendered miniatures, 
she began to paint large women, like 
the ones that had first attracted her 
in Kilgallen’s show at Deitch. Out- 
siders found it hard to comprehend. 
“She was basically making Marga- 
ret’s paintings for the first two or three 
years she and Barry were together,” 
Aaron Rose, a former gallery owner 
who showed Kilgallen and McGee, 
and who has known Rojas for years, 
says. “A lot of people were pissed.”The 
similarities were so extensive that 
when Rose curated “Beautiful Losers,” 
a travelling show of Mission School 
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artists, which included Kilgallen and 
Rojas, museum staff could not distin- 
guish between their work. 

“I was thinking about Margaret, 
and I let myself go, do whatever I 
needed to do to sort through that as 
an artist,” Rojas told me. “I was hav- 
ing a conversation with myself, with 
her, and with the past.” Her fantasti- 
cal, psychological narrative now in- 
cluded a ghostly love triangle. Often, 
she depicted female figures in com- 
munion with other women or with 
young girls; sometimes a spirit or a 
bird hovered overhead. 

The work was strong, and it led to 
solo museum shows, public commis- 
sions, and gallery exhibitions. Asha, 
who travels the world with her par- 
ents, leads a life that is remarkably 
similar to the one she might have had 
with KilgaUen and McGee. On sum- 
mer evenings in Marin, the three of 
them ride bikes to the beach and go 
surfing. But Asha seems unburdened 
by the past. Last year, on her thir- 
teenth birthday, McGee and Rojas 
took her to the top of a building in 
the Tenderloin to look at a mural that 
Rojas had made, seven stories taU, of 
two women, flat and folkloric, facing 


each other, starlike offerings in their 
hands. “I’m cold,” Asha said. “Can we 
go home?” 

F or ten years after KilgaUen’s death, 
the house in the Mission remained 
virtually untouched. Rojas put her 
clothing in drawers with Kilgallen’s, 
and ate her meals on furniture Kil- 
gallen had dragged in from the street. 
For a while, Rojas’s car was a 1965 
Chevy Nova with faulty brakes, which 
Kilgallen had bought and started to 
rebuild. Rojas resented it aU, and she 
resented herself for resenting it. Kil- 
gallen had become an angel, a mar- 
tyr, an icon of perfection. From one 
point of view, her death had given 
Rojas her life. There was no room to 
complain, or even tidy up. 

But it is tiresome to live with a ghost, 
and Rojas is a deeply practical person. 
She got a Prius. She insisted that McGee 
take KilgaUen’s paintings, which had 
been stacked against the waUs, to his 
studio, and bought some storage bas- 
kets, lined with fabric, to organize the 
downstairs. The living room now is 
snug and spare. KUgaUen’s banjo hangs 
above a couch, and one of Rojas’s paint- 
ings is on another waU. 


One evening this winter, when I 
was visiting McGee, Rojas and Asha 
came in with bags of groceries and a 
bunch of white tulips. At fourteen, 
Asha is slender and taU,with gestures 
and facial expressions so reminiscent 
of her mother that Dena often slips 
and calls her Margaret. 

“Mom! What happened to the mg?” 
Asha asked. Rojas explained that she 
had got rid of it, part of an ongoing 
effort to declutter. 

“Did you get rid of aU our cassette 
tapes?”McGee asked, half joking, already 
sure of the answer. Rojas smiled, try- 
ing to be stem. “Barry! I’m not answering 
that question.” As she enumerated the 
new furniture they needed — chairs, a rug, 
a floor lamp, an office table, a dining- 
room table, and a ceiling fan — Asha 
disappeared into her room to get to 
work purging it of junk. After an hour, 
she emerged with two bags of garbage 
and two bags of giveaway stuff. “Want 
to come see?” she said. 

“Oh, my God, girl!” Rojas said as 
she took in the clean dresser top and 
the empty drawers. Asha had made 
enough space for a cozy reading chair. 

“You can have Margaret’s chair, 
how about that?” she said. 

Asha bounded to the living room 
and lay sideways across a mustard- 
colored upholstered chair. “My favor- 
ite,” she said. 

McGee and Rojas have talked about 
having a second child, but Rojas feels 
that their family is complete. In 2008, 
she adopted Asha, and stopped second- 
guessing every parenting decision. 
“Margaret gave me Asha, and I wiU ob- 
viously never forget that,” she said, but 
on a basic level the adoption freed her. 
StiU, when I remarked that Rojas and 
McGee didn’t yet seem to be over Kil- 
gallen, she looked at me frankly and 
asked, “Are we supposed to be over her?” 

R ojas arrived in San Francisco with 
her own artistic concerns, and a 
vision of collaboration forged in part by 
what Kilgallen and McGee had pro- 
jected. But working closely with McGee 
turned out, for her, to be a trap. His taste 
was his taste, and he steered her toward 
what he liked. “You trust this person. 
He’s your husband, and a very success- 
ful artist,” she told me. “It took me a 
long time to figure out that what he was 
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encouraging me to paint was either very 
similar to what he encouraged Marga- 
ret to paint or what she did paint. ’’What- 
ever Rojas accomplished as an artist, the 
credit always seemed to go to Kilgallen. 
She told me, “I went under two shad- 
ows” — Kilgallen’s and McGee’s — “and 
I don’t think I’m out of it yet.” 

Rojas kicks herself now for how 
naive she was, underestimating the 
power of Kilgallen’s legacy. “For years. 
I’d paint something and show it to 
my mom or Barry, and say, ‘Does this 
look like Margaret’s work? Is there 
anything of her in this?’ If there was 
any inkling, the way they’d squint their 
eye, I would get rid of it. Which re- 
ally got in the way of my narrative, if 
I wanted to paint a woman. Which 
was what my work was aU about.” 

In time, Rojas’s sensibility changed. 
The figures of women that had been 
present in her work since her student 
days were joined by men, often naked 
and in postures of submission.The paint- 
ings got angry, to the point that Rojas 
didn’t want to make them anymore. She 
stopped painting altogether, and for two 
years she only wrote. Afterward, she got 
her own studio, out of the Mission, in 
Dogpatch. “I don’t even have the key to 
Barry’s studio — that’s how interested I 
am in ever going there,” she told me. 
Most of her work now is abstract. 

Rojas’s studio is huge, airy, and light, 
suitable for the oils that have become 
her preferred medium. When I visited 
in June, she was pushing to finish nine 
canvases for an art fair in the fall. She 
opened the door wearing a paint-dabbed 
denim apron and a pair of white-on- 
black Adidas. The paintings were big, 
four by five feet, in black, cream, red, 
and cerulean — like fiattened Calder 
stabiles. “It’s all about harmony, bal- 
ance, and finding joy through compo- 
sitions,” she said. Her old paintings had 
geometric elements in the background. 
To make these new ones, she simply 
excised the figures. “It was about let- 
ting go of the story,” she says. 

She took off her apron and sat down 
on a couch in a front room. She told 
me that she had recently taken a 
motorcycle-safety course, so she can 
ride a Vespa around Marin County on 
the weekends, and eventually use it in 
the city, to go from home to the stu- 
dio. At the school, there was an obsta- 


cle course made out of cones. “One of 
the main things they teach you, going 
in and out, is not to fixate on the ob- 
ject in front of you, always to go straight 
ahead,” she said. “I fixated on the thing 
in front of me for a really long time.” 

Rojas is thirty-nine and has been 
with McGee for fourteen years. In 
that time, his work has changed, too, 
showing signs of her influence. She 
teases him that it’s stealing; he agrees. 
“I let Clare work through things for 
years, and then I scoop it in,” he says. 
For the first time, in the fall, they col- 
laborated on a show, in Rome. Their 
collaboration was not the side-by-side, 
kindred-spirits way of Kilgallen and 
McGee but something distinct: she 
would start a piece and leave the gal- 
lery; alone, he’d finish it. Then he 
would start something and she would 
finish it. Her lines were hard; his were 
soft. It was like checkers; they were 
equals, and it was fun. 

M cGee still starts many of his 
mornings in the freezing- cold 
ocean, beneath the hiUs where he and 
Kilgallen were married. He drives a 
white Chevy Astro van loaded with 
longboards, stickers, wax, and zines. 
Rojas told me that either he had never 
mourned for Kilgallen or he is mourn- 
ing still. She never knew; 
she’d fall asleep listening to 
the sound of his chisel- 
tipped black pen and won- 
der what he was working 
out. Surfing, for him, is 
like drawing, or like grief — 
repeat, repeat, squeak, squeak, 
squeak. In the water, he is 
graceful, stoop-shouldered, 
cross-stepping toward the 
nose of his board, crouch- 
ing down and disappearing 
into the froth. He can go on like that 
for hours. 

One morning after surfing, McGee 
put on a red hooded windbreaker and 
brown pants, and drove the van to 
Menlo Park to see a piece of his that 
had been installed in the sprawling new 
Frank Gehry building at Facebook. He 
shuffled past employees eating scram- 
bled eggs from Styrofoam clamshells 
to arrive at his “boil,” an optical hoard, 
bulging out from a wall, made from 
hundreds of odd-shaped thrift-store 


frames containing drawings, paintings, 
graffiti photographs, doodles done on 
napkins by his dad. “It’s about abun- 
dance,” McGee said. “Just more. More 
everything.” 

On the way back to the city, McGee 
stopped in South San Francisco, at his 
brother Mike’s auto-body shop. Mike 
has thousands of pedals, fenders, and 
pieces of trim that fit old muscle cars; 
boxes full of Fisher- Price toys; vintage 
beer cans bought at swap meets; and 
most of the things Barry has tried to 
get rid of over the years, including aU 
the visitor’s passes that Mike amassed 
when Kilgallen was in the hospital. 
They sit on a shelf, along with stick- 
ers she made, skateboards she designed, 
and posters for her shows. 

Barry craned his neck, looking 
around the shadowy space. “Jesus 
Christ, this is my future,” he said, mov- 
ing past a rusted-out Chevelle to an- 
other car, on a lift in the back. It was 
Kilgallen’s Chevy Nova, which Barry 
hadn’t known was there. 

“I’ve been working on it,” Mike 
said. “It’s almost done.” The fenders, 
the roof, and the hood were ready for 
a final sanding and then paint. Barry 
looked at it with trepidation. Rojas 
would be furious. “I forgot the car 
even existed until I saw it,” he said. 

“Where are we going to 
keep this thing? Crap.” 
Maybe he could crash it, so 
that Mike would have to fix 
it up again. Or put it in an 
installation. He didn’t want 
to own it; he didn’t want to 
own anything precious, sen- 
timental, or nice. He’d be 
afraid of losing it somehow. 

A few months ago, Mc- 
Gee’s van, anonymous and 
utilitarian, was stolen from 
the street in front of the house in the 
Mission. Rojas was ecstatic; she 
thought it was a hazard, and she didn’t 
like the mess. But McGee was dis- 
traught, and immediately set about re- 
placing it. “You know how when your 
family structure is broken you gotta 
fix it right away?” he said to me. “That’s 
how I felt about my van. I had a new 
van by eleven the next morning. ’’Then 
the other van was recovered, and now 
instead of one white Chevy Astro van 
full of longboards he has two. ♦ 
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PROFILED 


THE COP 

Darren Wilson was not indicted for shooting Michael Brown. Many people in Ferguson question whether justice was done. 


D arren Wilson, the former police 
officer who shot and killed Mi- 
chael Brown, an eighteen-year-old 
African-American, in Ferguson, Mis- 
souri, has heen living for several months 
on a nondescript dead-end street on the 
outskirts of St. Louis. Most of the nearby 
houses are clad in vinyl siding; there are 
no sidewalks, and few cars around. Wil- 
son, who is twenty-nine, started receiv- 
ing death threats not long after the in- 
cident, in which Brown was killed in the 
street shortly after robbing a convenience 
store. Although WUson recently bought 
the house, his name is not on the deed, 
and only a few friends know where he 
lives. He and his wife. Barb, who is thirty- 
seven, and also a former Ferguson cop, 
rarely linger in the front yard. Because of 
such precautions, Wilson has been lead- 
ing a very quiet life. During the past year, 
a series of police killings of African- 
Americans across the country has in- 
spired grief, outrage, protest, and acrimo- 
nious debate. For many Americans, this 
discussion, though painful, has been es- 
sential. Wilson has tried, with some suc- 
cess, to block it out. 

This March, I spent several days at 
his home. The first time I puUed up to 
the curb, Wilson, who is six feet four 
and weighs two hundred and fifteen 
pounds, immediately stepped outside, 
wearing a hat and sunglasses. He had 
seen me arriving on security cameras that 
are synched to his phone. 

Wilson has twice been exonerated of 
criminal wrongdoing. In November, after 
a grand jury chose not to indict him, the 
prosecutor, Robert R McCulloch, was 
widely accused of having been soft on 
him, in part because McCulloch’s father 
was a police officer who had been killed 
in a shootout with a black suspect. In 
March, the U.S. Department of Justice 
issued two official reports on Ferguson. 
One was a painstaking analysis of the 
shooting that weighed physical, ballistic, 
forensic, and crime-scene evidence, and 


BY JAKE HALPERN 

statements from purported eyewitnesses. 
The report cleared Wilson of willfully 
violating Brown’s civil rights, and con- 
cluded that his use of force was defensi- 
ble. It also contradicted many details that 
the media had reported about the inci- 
dent, including that Brown had raised 
his hands in surrender and had been shot 
in the back. The evidence supported 
Wilson’s contention that Brown had been 
advancing toward him. 

The Justice Department also released 
a broader assessment of the police and 
the courts in Ferguson, and it was scath- 
ing. The town, it concluded, was char- 
acterized by deep-seated racism. Local 
authorities targeted black residents, ar- 
resting them disproportionately and fining 
them excessively. Together, the two re- 
ports frustrated attempts to arrive at a 
clean moral conclusion. WUson had vi- 
olated no protocol in his deadly interac- 
tion with Brown, yet he was part of a 
cormpt and racist system. 

The federal government’s findings did 
little to soothe the raw emotions stirred 
by Brown’s death. Many Americans be- 
lieve that WUson need not have kUled 
Brown in order to protect himself, and 
might not have resorted to lethal force 
had Brown been white.Ta-Nehisi Coates, 
in his new book, “Between the World 
and Me,” writing of the psychological 
impact of incidents like the Brown shoot- 
ing, says, “It does not matter if the de- 
stmction is the result of an unfortunate 
overreaction. It does not matter if it orig- 
inates in a misunderstanding.” Coates 
also notes, “There is nothing uniquely 
evU in these destroyers or even in this 
moment. The destroyers are merely men 
enforcing the whims of our country.” 

Many police officers have defended 
WUson, pointing out that cops patrolling 
violent neighborhoods risk their lives. 
Some right-wing publications have lion- 
ized him. In The American Thinker, David 
Whitley wrote that WUson “should be 
thanked and treated as a hero!” Support- 


ers raised nearly half a million doUars on 
behalf of the WUsons, aUowing them to 
move, buy the new house, and pay their 
legal expenses. But, as Wilson knows, 
such support has only deepened the re- 
sentment of people who feel that he 
deserves punishment or, at the very least, 
reprimand. 

During our conversations, Wilson typ- 
icaUy sat in a recliner, holding his baby 
daughter, who was born in March. He 
said that, after Brown’s death, people “had 
made threats about doing something to 
my unborn chUd.” WUson, a former Boy 
Scout with round cheeks and blue eyes, 
speaks with a muted drawl. When Barb 
went to the hospital to give birth, he said, 
“I made her check in anonymously.” 

WUson said that he had interviewed 
for a few police positions but had been 
told that he would be a liability. “It’s too 
hot an issue, so it makes me unemploy- 
able,” he said. He tried not to brood about 
it: “I bottle everything up.” 

The baby has helped WUson, who 
also has two stepsons, accept the con- 
strictions of his current situation. It has 
also aUowed him to maintain a pointed 
distance from the furor that the shoot- 
ing helped to unleash. He told me that 
he had not read the Justice Depart- 
ment’s report on the systemic racism 
in Ferguson. “I don’t have any desire,” 
he said. “I’m not going to keep living 
in the past about what Ferguson did. 
It’s out of my control.” 

W ilson, who is from Texas, is the 
son of a woman who repeatedly 
broke the law. His mother, Tonya Dean, 
stole moneylargely by writing hot checks. 
After completing high school, she mar- 
ried WUson’s father, John, who had been 
her English teacher. They soon had two 
children to support — Darren and his 
younger sister, Kara — but Dean spent 
wUdly. She left John WUson for another 
man, Tyler Harris, who ran a Y.M.C.A. 
They had a child, Jared, and Darren 
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and Kara lived with them. “Tonya had 
me in debt — almost twenty thousand 
dollars — that first year,” Harris told me. 
Dean, it seems, often repaid debts to 
one person by stealing money from some- 
one else. 

The family eventually moved to 
St. Peters, west of St. Louis. When 
Wilson was thirteen, he stopped trust- 
ing his mother altogether, because she 
stole funds that she had helped raise 
for his Boy Scout troop. He worried 
that she would steal what little money 
he made working summer jobs, so he 
opened two bank accounts. The first, 
which had almost no money in it, was 
a decoy. He put his real earnings in the 
second, secret account. Wilson also 
tried to preempt his mother’s stealing. 
Once, he warned a friend’s parents not 
to let her inside their house, because 
she would surely find a way to steal 
their identities and max out their credit 
cards. 

Dean was loving, Wilson said. “She 
never wanted to hurt us.” He added, “But 
when it came to money she was going 
to get it, one way or another.”Dean, who 
had been told by a psychiatrist that she 
was bipolar, began engaging in elaborate 
cons, at one point posing as an heiress 
poised to inherit mUlions of dollars. 


Despite her compulsive thievery. 
Dean somehow avoided prison. Finally, 
a judge warned her that if she appeared 
in his court again she would be jailed. 
Shortly afterward, in 2002, she died un- 
expectedly. At the time, Wilson didn’t 
understand what had triggered her death, 
but he now thinks that it might have 
been suicide. (Harris suspects that she 
drank antifreeze.) 

At the time, WUson refused to talk 
about the tragedy, but his family knew 
that he was struggling: he started skip- 
ping school and hanging out with trou- 
blemakers. He graduated, though, and 
began doing construction work in the 
St. Louis area. He seemed directionless 
and unhappy. In 2008, the real-estate 
market crashed, and he could no longer 
find jobs. He applied to the Eastern Mis- 
souri Police Academy and was accepted. 
Being a police officer, he reasoned, was 
a recession-proof career. 

Wilson found the classwork fascinat- 
ing, especially when he and other cadets 
role-played at handling stressful situa- 
tions. If they made a mistake, Wilson 
said, the instructors pounced: “They’re — 
baml — ^in your face. Done. ‘You’re wrong.’ 
‘It’s over.’ ‘That person just died.’ ” He 
welcomed the pressure. 

Wilson’s relatives had worried about 


how Dean’s tumultuous life and death 
might affect her kids. Wilson’s grand- 
mother Susan Durso recalls asking her- 
self, “Are they going to be completely 
scarred?” Darren Wilson, at least, had 
found a sense of purpose. 

W hen Wilson applied for a police 
job, he focussed on the northern 
portion of St. Louis County. The towns 
in what is called North County tend to 
be poorer, and to have a higher percent- 
age of black residents, than other towns 
in the St. Louis area — such as St. Pe- 
ters, the broadly middle-class, white town 
where Wilson grew up. North County 
also has more crime. Wilson felt that 
working in a tough area would propel 
his career. “If you go there and you do 
three to five years, get your experience, 
you can kind of write your own ticket,” 
he said. 

There are almost fifty municipalities 
in North County. The officers in some 
of the towns are not just fighting crime; 
they also issue countless traffic tickets 
and ordinance-violation citations. The 
local governments often rely on the fines 
generated by tickets and violations to 
balance their budgets. (In 2013, the town 
of Edmundson, which comprises less 
than a square mUe, issued nearly five 
thousand traffic tickets.) Police officers, 
meanwhile, can be paid as little as ten 
dollars an hour, according to Kevin Ahl- 
brand, the president of the Missouri 
Fraternal Order of Police. Ahlbrand says 
that the low pay can create “unprofes- 
sional police officers,” adding, “You get 
what you pay for.” 

In 2009, Wilson got a job in Jennings, 
a town on Ferguson’s southeastern bor- 
der, where ninety per cent of the resi- 
dents are black and a quarter of the pop- 
ulation lives below the poverty line. “I’d 
never been in an area where there was 
that much poverty,” Wilson said. Inter- 
acting with residents, he felt intimidated 
and unprepared. 

A field-training officer named Mike 
McCarthy, who had been a cop for ten 
years, displayed no such discomfort. Mc- 
Carthy, a thirty- nine-year-old Fish- Amer- 
ican with short brown hair and a square 
chin, is a third-generation policeman who 
grew up in North County. Most of his 
childhood friends were African- Ameri- 
can.“If you just talk to him on the phone, 
you’d think you’re talking to a black guy,” 



“/ know it's late, but you wanna come up for a coconut or somethingT’ 


Wilson said. “He was able to relate to 
everyone up there.” 

Wilson said that he approached Mc- 
Carthy for help: “Mike, I don’t know 
what I’m doing. This is a culture shock. 
Would you help me? Because you obvi- 
ously have that connection, and you can 
relate to them. You may be white, but 
they still respect you. So why can they 
respect you and not me?” 

McCarthy had never heard another 
officer make such an honest admission 
of his own limitations. At the same time, 
he sensed a fierce determination: “Dar- 
ren was probably the best officer that 
I’ve ever trained — just by his willingness 
to learn.” 

McCarthy wasn’t surprised that Wil- 
son had difficulty interacting with resi- 
dents. Police officers are rigorously 
trained in firing weapons and appre- 
hending suspects but not in establish- 
ing common ground with people who 
have had different experiences. “If you 
go to an academy, how much is on that?” 
he asked me. “Basically, nothing.” A re- 
cent survey by the Police Executive Re- 
search Forum revealed that cadets usu- 
ally receive fifty-eight hours of training 
in firearms, forty-nine in defensive tac- 
tics, ten in communication skills, and 
eight in de-escalation tactics. 

For several months, McCarthy taught 
Wilson how to walk the beat — coaching 
him to loosen up, joke, and curse occa- 
sionally. He should avoid “sounding like 
a Webster’s Dictionary,” never conde- 
scend, and never expect people to rat. At 
first, Wilson says, residents laughed at 
him, but he followed McCarthy’s advice 
to “just keep going.” By the end of the 
training, Wilson said, he “was more com- 
fortable” on the streets. McCarthy told 
me, “There is so much distrust in the Af- 
rican-American community toward the 
police.”The only way to overcome it was 
by establishing bonds with people. Mc- 
Carthy, who is gay, said that he under- 
stood what it meant to be marginalized. 
“In the United States, where everybody 
is supposed to be equal. I’m not. So that’s 
a major thing.” 

McCarthy helped Wilson, in part, by 
letting him make mistakes. One night, 
they were patrolling a neighborhood 
where burglary was common. Wilson 
saw a car idling on the side of the street, 
and McCarthy didn’t object when Wil- 
son pulled over and asked the driver to 


show I.D. Wilson ran a check on the 
man’s name; nothing came up, so he let 
him go. Later, McCarthy asked, “What 
would’ve happened if you’d found a gun?” 
Wilson said that he would have arrested 
the man. McCarthy asked him what his 
case for probable cause would have been, 
and Wilson couldn’t answer. “You’d be 
screwed,” McCarthy said. 

McCarthy had spent two years work- 
ing as a police officer at a 
predominantly black middle 
school in the city of Normandy. 

(Michael Brown attended the 
school, but not when McCar- 
thy worked there.) McCarthy 
told me that police officers he 
knew often disliked working 
in North County schools, be- 
cause many students had an 
“us versus them” attitude. But 
he loved talking with the kids 
and “investing in the community.” He 
recalled, “I would do the adopted-stu- 
dent program — take them to basketball 
games and things of that nature.” Many 
of the kids confided in him about the 
stress of having to be “man of the house” 
when a parent worked nights. McCar- 
thy said that his openness made the stu- 
dents more respectful: “I wasn’t the po- 
lice to them, because they knew me on 
a personal level, rather than what that 
badge stood for.” He said, “People are 
amazing, and you have no idea what’s 
going on behind that fafade until you 
stop and try to know.” Too many cops, 
he went on, weren’t interested in under- 
standing the “root causes” of crime; they 
preferred to “go on calls, handle the call, 
and leave.” 

W hen Wilson became a police officer 
in Jennings, he was joining a de- 
partment that had a reputation for rac- 
ism. Wesley Bell, a newly elected mem- 
ber of the Ferguson City Council, told 
me that he used to avoid driving through 
Jennings “like the plague.” This feeling 
endures. The current mayor of Jennings, 
Yolonda Henderson, who is black, told 
me that African-Americans in nearby 
towns “still say, ‘No, no, no, I ain’t going 
over there.’ ” 

Wilson recalls hearing “old-timers” 
talk about racism in Jennings’s past, but 
their stories didn’t make a vivid impres- 
sion on him. McCarthy, however, said 
that in the seventies and eighties the Jen- 


nings police “did not play.” He added, 
“Basically, they’d beat you.” During that 
period, many blacks from St. Louis moved 
to North County. Numerous tovms there 
went from being majority white to being 
majority black. The police forces remained 
almost completely white. 

McCarthy showed me several police 
logs from those decades, and many en- 
tries documented bigotry on the part of 
Jennings authorities. In April, 
1973, a lieutenant described a 
holdup that had occurred near 
the police station. The sus- 
pects were two black males. 
At the bottom of the entry, 
someone had written, “Men, 
you better leave your wallets 
at home. Niggers are going to 
come in the police station next 
and rob us.” An entry from 
December, 1979, described an 
eighteen-year-old black male who was 
believed to have been involved in the 
shooting of a police officer but was then 
released, “due to his lack of mental ca- 
pacity.” Below this, someone had scrawled, 
“Kill the Fucker.” 

McCarthy said that police officers 
resist discussing racism, past or present. 
“If an officer speaks out, they are ostra- 
cized,” he said. “They don’t want any- 
thing negative to be out there. But we’re 
humans — there’s gonna be negative. Be 
honest about it. If you acknowledge it, 
that’s the first step.” 

WUson strongly disagreed with Mc- 
Carthy about this. He granted that, in 
North County, the overt racism of past 
decades affected “elders” who lived 
through that time. “People who experi- 
enced that, and were mistreated, have a 
legitimate claim,” he told me. “Other peo- 
ple don’t.”I asked him if he thought that 
young people in North County and else- 
where used this legacy as an excuse. “I 
think so,” he replied. 

“I am really simple in the way that I 
look at life,” Wilson said. “What hap- 
pened to my great-grandfather is wot hap- 
pening to me. I can’t base my actions off 
what happened to him. ’’Wilson said that 
police officers didn’t have the luxury of 
dwelling on the past. “We can’t fix in thirty 
minutes what happened thirty years ago,” 
he said. “We have to fix what’s happen- 
ing now. That’s my job as a police officer. 
I’m not going to delve into people’s life- 
long history and figure out why they’re 
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feeling a certain way, in a certain moment.” 
He added, “I’m not a psychologist.” 

Wilson said that, despite what he’d 
said about experiencing “culture shock,” 
race hadn’t affected the way he did police 
work: “I never looked at it like ‘I’m the 
only white guy here.’ I just looked at it as 
‘This isn’t where I grew up.’ ” He said, 
“When a cop shows up, it’s, like, ‘The 
cops are here!’ There’s no ‘Oh, shit, the 
white cops are here!’ ” He added, “If you 
live in a high-crime area, with a lot of 
poverty, there’s going to he a large police 
presence. You’re going to piss people off. 
If police show up, it’s because it’s some- 
thing bad, and whoever’s involved can’t 
figure out the problem for themselves.” 

He continued, “Everyone is so quick 
to jump on race. It’s not a race issue.” 
There were two opposing views about 
policing, he said: “There are people who 
feel that police have too much power, and 
they don’t like it. There are people who 
feel police don’t have enough power, and 
they don’t like it.” 

During Wilson’s tenure in Jennings, 
an angry debate arose about how much 
power the police should have. In Janu- 
ary, 201 1, a white officer stopped a vehi- 
cle with expired license plates. The driver 
got out, but a black woman who had been 
riding in the passenger seat drove off. 
There was a child in the back seat. The 
officer shot at the car’s tires. Though the 
car didn’t crash, the child could have been 
seriously hurt. (The officer resigned.) Not 
long afterward, it was discovered that a 
lieutenant in Jennings had stolen federal 
funds allocated for drunk-driving checks. 
In March, 2011, the Jennings City Coun- 
cil voted to shut down the police depart- 
ment and hire St. Louis County to take 
over. McCarthy secured a job at the local 
jail, which the town still ran, but most of 
the other officers were laid off, including 
Wilson. 

“When I left Jennings, I didn’t want 
to work in a white area,” Wilson told 
me. “I liked the black community,” he 
went on. “I had fun there. . . . There’s 
people who will just crack you up.” He 
also liked the fact that there was more 
work for the police in a town like Jen- 
nings — more calls to answer, more peo- 
ple to meet. “I didn’t want to just sit 
around all day,” he said. 

Wilson, who had recently married a 
college student named Ashley Brown, 
didn’t have to look far to find a new job. 


That October, he began policing in 
neighboring Ferguson, which was sfightly 
more prosperous and about two-thirds 
black. He was mentored by another 
field-training officer: Barb Spradling, 
his future wife. Barb had been working 
in Ferguson for seven years, as one of 
three women on a force of roughly fifty 
officers. “I always thought it was easier 
to work with guys, because they’re not 
as catty,” she said. 

The training went smoothly. “I made 
it easy on her, because all she really had 
to show me was the city limits and the 
paperwork,” Wilson told me. “I already 
knew the job.” They began confiding in 
each other, and Wilson revealed that his 
marriage was foundering. Wilson also 
told Barb stories about his mother. Barb 
was moved, and before long they became 
a couple. “I was, like, ‘Wow, this guy has 
been through a lot,’ ” she told me. “And 
it seemed like he handled it all pretty 
gracefully.” 

I n July, 2014, Wilson visited the home 
of Scottie Randolph, a sixty-seven- 
year-old African-American man, after 
Randolph reported hearing gunfire. Ran- 
dolph says that shootings often occur in 
his neighborhood when “the teen-agers 
are out of school.” The frequency “de- 
pends on whether they’ve got a drug war 
or a gang war going on.” His neighbor- 
hood had fallen into disarray because of 
“the economic meltdown.” He added, “A 
lot of people lost what little they had.” 
Young people who couldn’t find work re- 
sorted to selling drugs. Randolph told 
me that he needs the police for protec- 
tion, but — echoing the Justice Depart- 
ment’s findings — feels that they target 
blacks for fines: “I kind of resent the fact 
that they’re using minorities as a cash cow.” 

Wilson said that he often handled 
calls hke Randolph’s, and that such work 
was tough, because he could do fittle to 
help. I asked him if he agreed with Ran- 
dolph that the neighborhood’s main 
problem was the absence of jobs. “There’s 
a lack of jobs everywhere,” he replied, 
brusquely. “But there’s also lack of ini- 
tiative to get a job. You can lead a horse 
to water, but you can’t make it drink.” 
He acknowledged that the jobs avail- 
able in Ferguson often paid poorly, but 
added, “That’s how /started. You’ve got 
to start somewhere.” 

Good values, Wilson insisted, needed 


to be learned at home. He spoke of a 
black single mother, in Ferguson, who 
was physically disabled and blind. She 
had several teen-age children, who “ran 
wild,” shooting guns, dealing drugs, and 
breaking into cars. 

Several times, Wilson recalled, he 
responded to calls about gunfire in the 
woman’s neighborhood and saw “people 
running either from or to that house.” 
Wilson would give chase. “It’s midnight, 
and you’re running through back yards.” 
If he caught the kids, he checked them 
for weapons, then questioned them. He 
recounted a typical exchange: “‘Why you 
running?’ ‘Because I’m afraid of getting 
caught. ’‘Well, what are you afraid of get- 
ting caught for?’ ‘I don’t know.’ ‘Well, 
there’s a reason you ran, and there’s a rea- 
son you don’t want to get caught. What’s 
going on?’ ’’Wilson said that he rarely 
got answers — and that any contraband 
had already been throvm away. Once, he 
arrested some of the woman’s kids, for 
damaging property, but usually he let them 
go. In his telling, there was no reaching 
the blind woman’s kids: “They ran all over 
the mom. They didn’t respect her, so why 
would they respect me?” He added, 
“They’re so wrapped up in a different cul- 
ture than — what I’m trying to say is, the 
right culture, the better one to pick from.” 

This sounded like racial code language. 
I pressed him: what did he mean by “a 
different culture”? Wilson struggled to 
respond. He said that he meant “pre-gang 
culture, where you are just running in the 
streets — not worried about working in 
the morning, just worried about your im- 
mediate gratification.” He added, “It is 
the same younger culture that is every- 
where in the inner cities.” 

Most of Wilson’s calls were routine — 
traffic stops, house alarms — but some 
were deeply distressing. At one crime 
scene, he discovered the mangled bodies 
of two dead women. A two-year-old,“cov- 
ered in blood,”was crawling between them. 
I asked him if such incidents made it hard 
to sleep. “No,” he replied. “I’ve never 
brought my work home.”This was partly 
a matter of disposition, but Wilson noted 
that, while he and Barb were on the force, 
they lived twenty miles outside Ferguson. 
They needed “that buffer” — a “chance to 
get out of that element.” 

Wilson’s home life wasn’t entirely 
peaceful, however. In May, 2013, Barb’s 
ex-boyfriend John — the father of her 
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younger son, who was then four — as- 
saulted her, and also attacked Wilson. 
According to court papers, Barh said that 
John drank, and had beaten her in the 
past. (Barb asked me to omit John’s sur- 
name, to protect her son’s identity.) Barb 
testified in court that John “pulled my 
hair,” “choked me,” and “punched me in 
the face.” The Wilsons declined to dis- 
cuss the incident with me. 

W ilson says that he liked working 
in Ferguson, but after a year or so 
he discerned problems within the depart- 
ment. One day, he received a call about 
a woman screaming in the street. When 
he arrived on the scene, a rookie officer 
had already forced her onto the ground, 
arrested her, and handcuffed her. But the 
woman, the rookie had realized, hadn’t 
deserved this treatment: she was having 
some kind of anxiety attack. “Now what?” 
he asked WUson. 

“You don’t even know why you ar- 
rested somebody?” WUson said. Then he 
recalled who the rookie’s field-training 
officer had been. WUson summed up that 
officer’s approach as “Arrest them and 
figure it out later.” 

WUson blamed the rookie’s meagre 
training for his mistake. “He didn’t learn 
how to talk,” Wilson said. There isn’t 
much in the way of a reliable record about 
WUson’s own mode of communicating, 
except for a fifteen- second video that 
shows him arresting a twenty-nine-year- 
old white man named Michael Arman. 
That day, in October, 2013, WUson was 
visiting Arman’s house to deliver a court 
summons. Arman had several broken- 
down vehicles parked on his property, in 
violation of city rules. In his police re- 
port, WUson says that Arman refused to 
take the summons, and so he arrested 
him for “faUure to comply.” 

In the video, WUson approaches the 
front porch of the house and notices that 
he is being videotaped. “If you want to 
take a picture of me one more time. I’m 
going to lock your ass up,” he says, in an 
almost bored tone. 

“Sir, I’m not taking a picture. I’m re- 
cording this incident,” Arman says. “Do 
I not have the right — ” 

“No, you don’t,”WUson says, inaccu- 
rately. The video ends. The encounter 
apparently did not escalate, but it is 
hardly a testament to WUson’s commu- 
nication skUls. 


Arman was fined for his violation. 
According to NBC News, in 2013 Fer- 
guson filed more than twelve thousand 
cases charging ordinance violations — 
everything from loitering to petty lar- 
ceny. And there were more than eleven 
thousand cases charging traffic violations. 

The Justice Department report on 
the city of Ferguson notes that police 
officers were punished when they didn’t 
write enough tickets, and often issued 
multiple citations for a single stop. WU- 
son told me that he knew of an officer 
who had once issued sixteen. “What the 
heU is the point?” he asked me. He be- 
lieved that such fines could create a “vi- 
cious cycle,” in which people could not 
pay what they owed, then were fined fur- 
ther for missing payments. “That’s al- 
most abusive of power,” he told me. I 
asked WUson if he had issued multiple 
tickets. He said that he “usuaUy” never 
wrote more than three. 


Three tickets, of course, could have 
ruinous consequences for a resident who 
was poor. I met a man from St. Louis 
named Sean BaUey, who had been stopped 
by the Ferguson police in 2005. He had 
parked his mother’s car outside a Chi- 
nese restaurant, left a friend in the car, 
and run in to get take-out food. The po- 
lice issued three violations, charging Bai- 
ley a hundred and two doUars for park- 
ing in a fire lane, and citing him for 
faUure to register his car and driving with- 
out a valid license. BaUey, who was un- 
employed, couldn’t afford to pay, and 
when he missed deadlines he was charged 
additional fines. He has since been ar- 
rested half a dozen times for having 
outstanding fines, and has spent three 
weeks in jaU. He says that, cumulatively, 
he has paid hundreds of doUars, but the 
city says that he stUl owes another hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. He has little hope 
of paying the debt, because he and his 
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four-year-old daughter are homeless. 

Though Ferguson police officers rou- 
tinely arrested people for “failure to 
comply,” Wilson’s arrest of Arman was 
unusual in one respect: Arman is white. 
The Justice Department report concludes 
that Ferguson’s officers disproportion- 
ately charged black citizens with such vi- 
olations. Wilson insists that he didn’t per- 
ceive this bias. But the inequity was 
extreme: between 2011 and 2013, the 
Justice Department reported, ninety-four 
per cent of the people arrested in Fergu- 
son for “failure to comply” were black. 
The Justice Department also reported 
that the Ferguson police routinely per- 
formed “pedestrian checks,” in which res- 
idents were stopped on the street, often 
without proper legal justification. 

In police records, I found four well- 
documented instances in which Wilson 
was involved in “ped checks.” On Febm- 
ary 27,2014, he stopped a twenty- three- 
year-old black man named Aaron Sim- 
mons, outside a minimart. In the police 
report, Wilson remarks that the minimart 
was known as a place where drugs were 
sold. He also mentions that it was cold 
outside, and that while patrolling he had 
seen Simmons four times “in this area.” 
Wilson reports that, for his own safety, 
he told Simmons to remove his hands 
from his pockets. Simmons objected: it 
was freezing, and his pockets were empty. 
Wilson forcibly removed Simmons’s 


“hands from his pants, during which 
Simmons actively resisted my control.” 
Wilson then requested Simmons to place 
his hands against the police car, so that 
he could be searched for weapons. When 
Simmons refused, Wilson arrested him 
for failure to comply. The report does not 
say that Simmons possessed anything 
illegal. During the arrest process, Wil- 
son notes, he and Simmons had several 
physical confrontations, including one, 
at the police station, in which “Simmons 
was pushed against the wall.” 

I showed the four reports to Erin Mur- 
phy, an N.Y.U. law professor who stud- 
ies Fourth Amendment issues. Murphy 
said that, in the case of Simmons, there 
was no legitimate reason for detaining 
him. The other ped checks were less dra- 
matic, but also reflected “questionable 
constitutional behavior.” These reports, 
she noted, painted “a familiar picture of 
contemporary law enforcement.” Police 
officers, she added, are not entirely to 
blame — often, they are trying to “enforce 
vague standards for detaining people that 
they don’t really understand.” (Wilson 
conceded that the failure-to-comply or- 
dinance was exploited as an “easy way to 
arrest someone. ’’True violations, he said, 
involved more resistance than “you tell- 
ing someone to come here, and them say- 
ing, ‘No, screw you.’ ” But when I asked 
him to explain the ordinance further, he 
said, “I’d have to read it again.”) 


The Justice Department found other 
examples of systemic racial bias in Fer- 
guson. From 2012 to 2014, the Fergu- 
son police issued four or more tickets to 
blacks on seventy-three occasions, and 
to whites only twice. Black drivers were 
more than twice as likely as others to be 
searched during vehicle stops, even though 
they were found to possess contraband 
twenty-six per cent less often. Some 
charges, like “manner of walking in road- 
way,”were brought against blacks almost 
exclusively. 

Wilson told me that Ferguson’s force 
had a few bigoted members, but he 
denied that racism was institutional. 
The Justice Department’s numbers 
were “skewed,” he said. “You can make 
those numbers fit whatever agenda you 
want.” 

Within the city government, however, 
there appears to have been a disturbing 
level of cynicism about race and crime. 
In 2011, an e-mail circulated by police 
supervisors and court staff joked that a 
black woman who had an abortion was 
practicing good crime control. While Jus- 
tice Department officials were investi- 
gating Ferguson, city officials repeatedly 
told them that the arrest statistics sim- 
ply reflected the fact that black residents 
lacked “personal responsibility.” Indeed, 
before August 9, 2014 — the day of 
Brown’s death — there seems to have been 
almost no sense that the city needed to 
change. When I asked Wilson if he felt 
that Ferguson might boil over, he said, 
“There’s always going to be a little bit 
simmering in a high-crime, poverty area. 
In that area, police usually aren’t coming 
over to have dinner.” 

Mark Byrne, who has been a coun- 
cilman in Ferguson since 2010, told me 
that there were things he had missed: “I 
didn’t know, on August 9th, that we only 
had four African-American police 
officers on a force of fifty-three.”In 2014, 
the city spent four times as much money 
on police uniforms as it did on police 
training. Byrne said, “I could have done 
a better job.” 

J ust before noon on August 9, 2014, 
Darren Wilson was heading for a lunch 
date with Barb when his radio announced 
that there was a “stealing in progress” at 
the nearby Ferguson Market and Liquor. 
The dispatcher offered a description 
of the two suspects. Wilson radioed 
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back: “Do you guys need me?” The dis- 
patcher replied that the suspects had 
“disappeared.” 

Wilson, who had just assisted a 
mother whose infant was having diffi- 
culty breathing, decided that if the rob- 
bery trail was cold he would continue 
on to lunch. Moments later, he encoun- 
tered Michael Brown and his friend 
Dorian Johnson, walking down the mid- 
dle of Canfield Drive. 

Brown was at a precarious juncture in 
his life. When he was twelve, his parents 
had split up. At first, he had lived with 
his mother, Lesley McSpadden, but by 
the age of sixteen he had moved in with 
his father, Michael Brovm, Sr. “He wasn’t 
doing so good over there,” Brown, Sr., 
told me. “She was working — ^wasn’t no- 
body there to kind of help him out — so 
he came back my way, and he was stay- 
ing back and forth with me and my 
mother.” Last summer. Brown was living 
with his maternal grandmother. 

Brown had struggled academically, 
and had switched schools several times. 
He was six feet five and weighed nearly 
three hundred pounds, and, because of 
his size, people often thought he was 
older than he was. Brovm, Sr., recalls wor- 
rying that his sons physical stature might 
make him a target for the police. “We 
had a conversation about just following 
orders,” he said. “After you thought that 
you were being disrespected, get a name 
and a badge number, so your parent can 
reach out to the police department and 
file a complaint.” Most important was a 
simple directive: “Obey.” 

Brown had just graduated from Nor- 
mandy High School, where he had par- 
ticipated in an alternative-education pro- 
gram. He was planning to study heating 
and cooling at a technical school, but 
hadn’t yet started. Now summer was end- 
ing, and he had decisions to make. 

Each spring, Duane Foster, a music 
teacher at Normandy, who knew Brown 
in passing, tells his seniors, “Since you’ve 
been a child, you have knovm every year, 
from August to June, that you’re going 
to go to school. . . . For the first time in 
your life, you won’t have anything set in 
stone. And that should make you scared.” 

For many of the students at Normandy, 
Foster said, attending college is not a pos- 
sibility. At home, these students are often 
told that, once school ends, they must 
earn their keep. Some of these young 


people have very few options, he said, 
then asked, “How do I compete with 
somebody stmggling with poverty? How 
do I come into a classroom and say that 
you don’t need to be selling dmgs or par- 
ticipating in gang-like activity?” 

Foster grew up near Ferguson, in Velda 
Village Hills. When his family moved 
there, in 1969, it was among the first 
black families in town. By the mid-sev- 
enties, the neighborhood was almost en- 
tirely black. Back then, there were jobs 
and two-parent families, and this created 
stability. “We had General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, and Ford,” he told me. “So many fac- 
tories.” Those jobs are now gone, as are 
many fathers, he says. 

According to a recent analysis by the 
Times of American communities with at 
least ten thousand black residents, the 
city with the largest proportion of black 
men who are “missing” — in jail or pre- 
maturely dead — is Ferguson. Foster said, 
“There’s no real design for a middle class, 
or even a lower-middle class, in this area.” 

Michael Brovm’s father played an ac- 
tive role in his life, but this isn’t always 
the case for Normandy students. A third 
of Foster’s students have a father in jail. 
Many of them believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that their father is innocent, and this in- 
evitably shapes how young people in Fer- 
guson view the police. This context, Fos- 
ter says, helps provide a clearer picture 
of where Brown came from, and who his 
peers were. 

The image of Brown that many peo- 
ple have was shaped by the surveillance 
video from Ferguson Market and Liquor. 
In that footage, we see Brown take sev- 
eral packages of cigarillos, then head to- 
ward the door. A clerk tries to stop him, 
but Brown easily shoves him aside. Store 
employees later told federal investigators 
that Brown looked “crazy,” used profane 
language, and asked the clerk, menac- 
ingly, “What are you gonna do about it?” 

Dorian Johnson told me that, before 
entering the market, he and Brown “never 
talked about stealing things.” Johnson 
claimed that they were instead immersed 
in a discussion “about the Bible and 
God — how you’re supposed to be as a 
human going through life.” After Brown 
stole the cigarillos and they left the store, 
they resumed this conversation. John- 
son also claimed that he didn’t even ac- 
knowledge that the theft had taken place, 
because he didn’t want to rub Brown 


“the wrong way.” He told me, “I was 
being a real good friend and staying with 
him, even though I know he commit- 
ted a crime,” and added, “It wasn’t like 
he robbed the store — like he held it at 
gunpoint or anything — so I didn’t think 
the guy was really gonna call the police.” 

T he most thorough account of what 
happened next comes from the Jus- 
tice Department’s report on the incident, 
which is eighty-six pages long. 

Wilson was heading west on Canfield 
Drive, his window open, in his depart- 
ment-issued Chevrolet Tahoe. He spot- 
ted Brown and Johnson, and called out 
to them to use the sidewalk. According 
to Wilson, Brown replied, “Fuck what 
you have to say.” (Johnson denies that 
Brown said this, and claims that Wil- 
son told them, “Get the fuck on the 
sidewalk.”) Wilson surmised that Brown 
and Johnson were the robbery suspects, 
based on the descriptions offered on the 
radio and the cigarillos in Brown’s hands. 
After calling for backup, Wilson parked 
his vehicle at an angle, barricading the 
roadway. 

According to Kevin Ahlbrand, the 
president of the Missouri Fraternal Order 
of Police, parking a police car in this man- 
ner is a common maneuver — a car in the 
street offers a cop protection in the event 
of a gunfight. 

Jonathan Fenderson, who is a profes- 
sor of African-American studies at Wash- 
ington University, in St. Louis, told me 
that young black men are inclined to 
see the police as an “occupying force. ’’In- 
tentionally or not, Wilson’s decision to 
blockade the street sent a message: You 
will defer to the power that I exhibit, or 
I am going to force you back into place. 

After stopping his car, Wilson tried 
to open his door, but Brown blocked 
his way. It is impossible to know what 
Brown and Wilson then said to each 
other — or why the situation escalated 
so quickly. I asked Wilson repeatedly to 
discuss this moment with me, but he 
declined, noting that Brown’s parents 
are pursuing a civil lawsuit, and that he 
didn’t need details “in print that they’re 
going to try and spin.” 

According to Wilson and several wit- 
nesses deemed credible by the Justice 
Department, Brown reached into the 
Tahoe’s open window, grabbed Wilson, 
and punched him. This narrative, the 
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report says, is supported by bruising on i 
Wilson’s jaw and samples of Brown’s i 
DNA found on WUson’s collar, shirt, and t 
pants. It’s not known why Brown did t 
this, and many have speculated that Wil- e 
son provoked Brown somehow c 

At this point, Wilson told investiga- 1 
tors, his training kicked in and he re- 
viewed his options. He did not carry a £ 
Taser, so the weapons at his disposal were t 
mace, a retractable baton, and his gun. 1 
The only one readily accessible, Wilson i 
said, was the gun. When he unholstered 1 
it, he told investigators. Brown reached t 
for it. He told the grand jury that Brown £ 
said to him, “You are too much of a pussy t 
to shoot me.” In the ensuing struggle, £ 
Wilson shot Brown in the hand. This se- ( 
quence of events has factual support, i 
Brown’s DNA was detected on the in- t 
side of the driver’s-side door, and soot j 
from the gun’s muzzle was found in i 
Brown’s wound, intlicating that his hand t 
was within inches of the weapon when t 
it fired. It was the first time that Wilson £ 
had used his gun in the line of duty. s 

Wilson told the grandjury that Brown, j 
upon being shot, had “the most intense, i 
aggressive face,” and looked “like a 1 
demon.” Brown retreated, running east, i 
Wilson chased him. Brown ran at least 
a hundred and eighty feet down Canfield 1 
Drive — his blood was found in the road- 1 
way — and then headed back toward Wd- t 
son. According to the Justice Depart- i 
ment, eyewitnesses claiming that Brown t 
raised his hands in surrender proved un- 1 
reliable. (One of these witnesses, Dorian £ 
Johnson, continues to insist that Brown’s ^ 
hands were raised.) Witnesses deemed i 
credible offered varying accounts of i 
Brown’s movement — “charging,” “slow 
motion,” “mnning” — but concurred that 
he was approaching Wilson. According 
to Wilson, he repeatedly ordered Brown 
to stop and get on the ground. Brown, 
who was unarmed, kept moving. At one 
point, Wilson told investigators. Brown £ 
put his right hand into his waistband, as £ 
if reaching for a weapon. S 

Sometime after the chase began, Wil- £ 
son shot ten bullets at Brown. A few i 
missed him, but he was hit in the chest, 1 
the forehead, and the arm. Autopsy re- 
ports indicate that, contrary to initial 1 
media reports, no bullets hit Brown in i 
the back. It is possible that Wilson fired t 
some of the errant bullets before Brown 1 
turned around, and the Justice Depart- 1 
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ment report says that “the autopsy results 
alone do not intlicate the direction Brown 
was facing when he received two wounds 
to his right arm.” Yet the report repeat- 
edly underscores that eyewitness accounts 
describing Brown being shot from be- 
hind were unreliable. 

Academics have studied whether cops 
exhibit racial bias when deciding whether 
to pull the trigger. Joshua Correll, at the 
University of Colorado Boulder, has done 
more than twenty studies on this topic. 
In 2000, Correll created a video game in 
which participants view images of armed 
and unarmed men — some black, some 
white. Participants must make rapid de- 
cisions about whether to shoot. Initially, 
Correll tested civilians — college students, 
mainly — and found that they were quicker 
to shoot black suspects than white sus- 
pects. They also were more likely to shoot 
unarmed suspects when those suspects 
were black. When Correll had police 
officers do the test, the results were more 
ambiguous. Officers, like civilians, were 
significantly quicker to shoot black sus- 
pects than white suspects; but cops showed 
no bias when shooting unarmed suspects 
by mistake. Correll believes that this is a 
result of the training that cops receive. 

Wilson told the grandjury that when 
Brown was hit by the bullets he “looked 
like he was almost bulking up to run 
through the shots, like it was making him 
mad that I’m shooting at him.”This tes- 
timony has inspired much debate. In 
November, Melissa Harris-Perry, the 
commentator on MSNBC, noted that 
WUson’s use of language — much like his 
use of the word “demon” — ^was dehu- 
manizing, and conformed to the “myth 



of the black bmte incapable of pain him- 
self bent on inflicting pain on others.” 
She added, “Americans long have had 
difficulty in understanding, acknowledg- 
ing, and having empathy for the pain of 
black men.” 

Brown collapsed after being shot. At 
12:05 P.M., an ambulance — carrying the 
infant Wilson had assisted — came across 
the scene, and a paramedic pronounced 
Brown dead. The body remained on the 
hot asphalt for four hours. Hundreds of 


angry residents gathered, some shouting, 
“Let’s kin the police!” Ferguson officials 
say that this volatility slowed down the 
processing of Brown’s body, but the delay 
stmck many onlookers as deeply insult- 
ing. As one local told the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, “You’ll never make any- 
one black believe that a white kid would 
have laid in the street for four hours.” 

Sabrina Webb, one of Brown’s cous- 
ins, lived on Canfield Drive, across from 
the scene of the shooting. She was at 
work when the shooting occurred. Her 
roommate called to report that someone 
had just been shot dead. Webb rushed 
home. She couldn’t get down Canfield 
Drive in her car, so she parked on a nearby 
street and ran the rest of the way. She 
pushed through onlookers and discov- 
ered that the victim was her cousin. Brown 
was three years younger than she was, 
and they had seen each other the previ- 
ous week. “We were just happy,” she says. 
“Like normal kids.” Now his dead body 
was lying on the street. “That’s going to 
always stay on my mind,” she told me. 
“Always. It’s nothing you can get rid of” 

At the Ferguson police station, Barb 
Wilson wondered why her husband 
hadn’t showed up for lunch. Then, she 
told me, “he just walked in and was, like, 
‘I just kflled somebody’ ” Barb noticed 
that Wilson’s “face was flushed and red — 
it didn’t look right.” She decided that he 
needed space and, not knowing what else 
to do, took care of some paperwork. Wil- 
son went to the hospital with his supe- 
riors, and debriefed them while he was 
examined for injuries. He returned to the 
station, and he and Barb headed home. 

“Neither one of us knew what the re- 
action was going to be the next day,”Wil- 
son said. ‘You know, a typical police shoot- 
ing is: you get about a week to a week 
and a half off, you see a shrink, you go 
through your Internal Affairs interviews. 
And then you come back.”Barb told me, 
“I didn’t think it would be a big weight 
on his shoulders. This is kind of what we 
signed up for.” 

Later that night, however, they turned 
on the television and watched live cov- 
erage of unrest in Ferguson. Barb recalled, 
“We stayed up all night watching, like, 
‘Oh, my God — ^what’s going on? What 
are they doing?’ ” 

Barb’s younger son, who was then six, 
asked why there were images on television 





“Today’s flight is overbooked. Is there someone 
who would accept a free travel voucher in return for 
teaching us how to correctly book a flight?” 
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of Ferguson burning. Wilson told me, “I 
said, Well, I had to shoot somebody.’ 
And he goes, ‘Well, why did you shoot 
him? Was he a bad guy?’ I said, ‘Yeah, 
he was a bad guy’ ” 

Soon after the shooting, Wilson called 
Mike McCarthy and gave him an ac- 
count of what had happened. “I never 
questioned it,” McCarthy told me. 
Around the same time, he was involved 
in a shootout with an armed suspect, 
and he knew that such experiences were 
chaotic. McCarthy, who was moonlight- 
ing as a policeman in a North County 
town, answered a call about a domestic 
disturbance. He showed me a video of 
the incident. 

When McCarthy arrived on the scene, 
a black man in his twenties opened fire 
on him and another officer. The other 
cop was hit. The shooter sped off in his 
car. McCarthy got back into his car, let- 
ting out a strange, adrenaline-filled 
whoop. “After I got shot at, I had one 
thing on my mind, and that was getting 
that son of a bitch,” McCarthy told me. 
He pursued the shooter. “Then it hit 
me — ‘I have to go back.’ ” He returned 
to his colleague. Fortunately, the officer 
was unhurt; the bullet had been stopped 
by the Taser on his utility belt. 

McCarthy’s story made clear that even 
a seasoned veteran could forget protocol 
while under duress. He said of Wilson’s 
troubles,“It just tore me up, because here 
you had a young kid who was doing noth- 
ing more than his job — and was doing a 
job that I encouraged him and taught 
him how to do.”McCarthy sympathized 
with some of the underlying rage that 
fuelled the protests — and the riots — but 
he was adamant that the shooting had 
nothing to do with race. 

A few days after the shooting, the 
Wilsons, worried that their address was 
about to be leaked online, fled to the 
house of a relative: “We ran through the 
house, grabbed all our guns, and put 
some bags together.” Wilson contem- 
plated leaving St. Louis for good, then 
reconsidered. He told me, “At least here 
I’d know where I’m welcome and not 
welcome.” 

O n August 9th, as events unfolded 
in Ferguson, Rasheen Aldridge 
was working at an Alamo rental-car office 
at the St. Louis Airport. From the parking 
lot, he had a clear view of Interstate 70. 


“I saw, like, forty police cars heading to- 
ward Ferguson,” he recalled. On the In- 
ternet, he found an image of Brown’s 
body in the street. 

Aldridge, who was twenty at the time, 
had grown up in the impoverished Fifth 
Ward of St. Louis, but he was a home- 
body and spent little time on the streets. 
In kindergarten, Aldridge had entered 
the county’s desegregation program, and 
attended school in an affluent suburb. 
Many of his friends were white and Jew- 
ish. His childhood was quite different 
from Michael Brown’s, and perhaps for 
this reason he was drawn to Ferguson. 
On August 11th, he drove there with 
a friend. 

Aldridge talked with residents, gath- 
ering firsthand accounts of what had 
happened. A few days later, he returned 
and watched, horrified, as looters ran- 
sacked a store. He and several others 
formed a raggedy line of defense. Some 
looters walked away, Aldridge says; oth- 
ers didn’t. “Some called us house nig- 
gers,” he said, his voice cracking. 

In subsequent weeks, Aldridge re- 
turned often to Ferguson, participating 
in protests that he hoped would peace- 
fully bring change. Initially, he gave the 
police the benefit of the doubt. Then 
officers started firing tear gas into the 
crowds and, occasionally, calling protest- 
ers “niggers.” 

Aldridge heard the media reports that 
Brown’s hands had been raised and that 
Wilson had shot him in the back. It was 


Dorian Johnson who had first made these 
allegations, and they helped inspire the 
now famous rallying cry “Hands Up, 
Don’t Shoot.” Although Johnson’s story 
proved to be at odds with the Justice De- 
partment’s findings, the narrative had 
taken hold — and, for many Americans, 
it has endured. In part, this is because 
Johnson’s story was eminently plausible. 
Within the past year alone, the media 
has highlighted many examples of po- 
lice bmtality in which the facts strongly 
resemble the type of story that Johnson 
told — from the fatal choking of Eric 
Garner, on Staten Island, to the fatal 
shootings of Walter Scott, in North 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Sam- 
uel Dubose, in Cincinnati. 

Aldridge told me that, based on what 
he had heard and read, he believed that 
Brown was in “surrender mode” when 
Wilson shot him. When we spoke, he 
admitted that he had not yet read the 
Justice Department’s report on the shoot- 
ing. It was hard not to notice a parallel: 
both Aldridge and Wilson had turned 
to the report that buttressed their own 
world view. It was as if the two Justice 
Department reports had come to pres- 
ent opposing realities. 

Legitimate questions linger about 
the shooting. If Brown was unprovoked, 
why did he reach into the police car 
and punch Wilson in the face? Why 
did Wilson fire ten shots? A young ac- 
tivist in Ferguson, Clifton Kinnie, said, 
“The story doesn’t make sense. Black 
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youth don’t fight police — we run.” 

Kinnie recounted a story of walking 
toward a park, with his younger brother. 
A police officer pulled up in his car and 
told them to get on the ground. Kinnie 
complied and told his brother to do the 
same. The officer was apparently search- 
ing for some suspects. Kinnie still recalls 
how aggressive the officer was, “coming 
at us as if we were grown men.”This was 
in 2005, when Kinnie was eight years old. 

Kinnie’s cynical view of the police was 
bolstered by the Justice Department’s 
conclusions about the city of Ferguson. 
If the police generally acted in a racist 
and abusive manner, why give Wilson 
the benefit of the doubt? 

In May, I posed this question to Brit- 
tany FerreU and Alexis Templeton — a 
charismatic black couple who are two of 
the most visible activists in Ferguson. 
Templeton said that the two Justice De- 
partment reports “pretty much contra- 
dict one another,” adding, “You have to 
say. Damn, if the Ferguson Police De- 
partment is racist, and Wilson works in 
the Ferguson Police Department, that 
means he might be racist, too.” She said, 
“They need to open up and relook at this 
case.” Ferrell said, “The system is going 
to do whatever it has to do to protect it- 
self And if that means protecting Dar- 
ren WUson, the officer who represents 
that system, they’re going to do that.” 

O ne afternoon this spring, Ferrell and 
Templeton joined a protest in Fer- 
guson. At the time, people were march- 
ing in Baltimore over the death of Fred- 
die Gray, and the mood in Ferguson was 
tense. About a hundred protesters gath- 
ered outside a church, then proceeded 
onto the street. They chanted, “Indict! 


Convict! Send that kUler cop to jail! The 
whole damn system is guilty as heU!” 

The plan was to shut down the inter- 
section of West Florissant and Cham- 
bers Road for four minutes, in symbolic 
homage to the four hours that Brown’s 
body lay in the street. When the protest- 
ers reached the intersection, they marched 
in front of oncoming cars. Horns honked, 
and an irate motorist yelled, “Get out of 
the street so people can get to work!” One 
car drove onto the elevated median and 
made a reckless U-turn. Another driver 
tried to force his way through the pro- 
testers, at considerable speed, and nearly 
hit one of them. 

The police never showed up. Several 
squad cars remained parked just down 
the street, in an empty lot. Some locals 
told me that the Ferguson police often 
decided not to engage these days. Weeks 
later, one white resident told me, bitterly, 
that the cops had their “hands tied” and 
couldn’t police “the way they should.” On 
one occasion, he said, he called the po- 
lice about a possible break-in at a neigh- 
bor’s house, and an officer advised him 
to arm himself. Mike McCarthy also 
lamented the situation: “I don’t think the 
cops in Ferguson can do a whole lot of 
policing these days.”The Justice Depart- 
ment’s expose may have had a constrain- 
ing effect, but it’s also true that the city’s 
leadership is in flux. A week after the re- 
port came out, the police chief, the city 
manager, and the municipal judge all re- 
signed. (The city recently named Andre 
Anderson, who is black, its interim po- 
lice chief His first goal, he announced, 
was “simply to build trust.”) 

Late in the evening on April 28th, vi- 
olence broke out in Ferguson, and a store 
was looted. That night, I met up with 





“Once you learn, though, you ll never forget. ’ 


McCarthy, in Jennings. On his police 
scanner, there were multiple reports of 
gunshots. “They are getting ready to 
switch over to Code 2000,” McCarthy 
told me. “A riot code.” A voice on the 
scanner then announced, “I have the air 
unit en route to your location.” 

The problems in Ferguson, McCar- 
thy told me, were rooted in a vast histor- 
ical legacy of injustice: “No matter what 
we do, we cannot right our wrongs to the 
African-American community. ’’But po- 
lice had to do their job — and he, for one, 
couldn’t see himselfleaving North County. 
“I don’t think I’d be effective,” he saii 
“It’s not what I know.” 

I asked him if, by the same logic, a 
man with the background of Darren Wil- 
son would be inherently less effective in 
North County. McCarthy bristled. 
“Watch what you’re using for the defini- 
tion of ‘effective,’ ”he said. “I can do my 
job down there, but you’re not getting 
the maximum use of my resources. ’’What 
would be lost? The ability to communi- 
cate easily, he replied. 

I reminded him that he considered 
communication to be the most import- 
ant skill in law enforcement. Wasn’t Wil- 
son’s confrontation with Brown, on some 
level, about communication? Would an 
encounter with Brown really have played 
out in the same manner for McCarthy? 

He insisted that he would have acted 
just as Wilson had. I then asked him to 
consider the initial moment of contact, 
when Wilson and Brown were still talking. 
“It might not have escalated to that point,” 
McCarthy conceded, uneasily. Later, he 
added, “There is likelihood that it could’ve 
avoided that confrontation — the escala- 
tion of that confrontation.” But he felt 
that such speculation was pointless. 

Reverend Starsky Wilson is the co- 
chair of the Ferguson Commission, whose 
members have been asked by Missouri’s 
governor. Jay Nixon, to study what fac- 
tors might have contributed to the riot- 
ing. In Reverend Wilson’s view, the mo- 
ment when Darren Wilson first spoke 
with Michael Brown was enormously 
consequential. “It frames the engagement 
and it sets a tone for the relationship,” he 
told me. But this moment couldn’t be 
isolated from all the mistakes that came 
before it. In places like Ferguson, police 
officers needed to spend more time in 
the schools, getting to know disadvan- 
taged students, and they had to treat more 



residents as allies. He urged me to con- 
sider what might have happened if 
Wdson had known Brown, or Brown’s 
grandmother, and was able to say, “Does 
Miss Jenny know you’re out here?” Such 
a question. Reverend Wilson said, has a 
more potent moral authority 

O ne afternoon this spring, I accom- 
panied Darren and Barb Wilson 
to a park near their house, where they 
watched Barb’s younger son practice base- 
ball. Darren wore shades and a baseball 
cap, and we stayed in the Wilsons’ S.U. V. 

Wilson says that, after the grand jury 
cleared him, he wanted to rejoin Fergu- 
son’s police force. But he was told that 
his presence would put other officers at 
risk. “They put that on me,” Wilson said. 
He worked for two weeks at a boot store, 
stocking inventory, but quit when re- 
porters started calling the store. “No 
matter what I do, they try to get a story 
off of it,” he told me. 

After the shooting. Barb was reluc- 
tant to return to the streets of Ferguson, 
for fear of being identified as Wilson’s 
wife. The department recently offered 
her a job as a dispatcher — ^with a sub- 
stantial pay cut. Barb decided to retire 
early. In the car, she turned to Darren 
and said, “I just want that lottery ticket 
we bought in Piedmont to be a winner.” 

I asked Wilson what he would do if 
the Ferguson police force offered him 
his job back. He seemed startled. “I 
would — um — ” 

“I would not allow him,” Barb said. 
“I would want to do it for a day,” Dar- 
ren said, finally, to show people that he 
was not “defeated.” 

In our many discussions, Wilson 
rarely spoke of Michael Brown. Twice, 
I asked him if he had reflected on what 
kind of person Brown was. The first time 
I asked, it was early May, and Brown’s 
parents had just filed their civil lawsuit 
against him. “You do realize that his par- 
ents are suing me?” he said. “So I have 
to think about him.” He went on, “Do 
I think about who he was as a person? 
Not really, because it doesn’t matter at 
this point. Do I think he had the best 
upbringing? No. Not at aU.” His tone 
was striking, given Wilson’s own turbu- 
lent childhood. 

Six weeks later, Wilson told me that 
he had never really had a chance to con- 
template who Brown was, because he had 


been preoccupied by the maelstrom that 
followed the shooting. I asked him if he 
thought Brown was truly a “bad guy,” or 
just a kid who had got himself into a bad 
situation. “I only knew him for those 
forty-five seconds in which he was trying 
to kill me, so I don’t know,” Wilson said. 

Barb also said that she rarely thought 
about Brown. But she thought about a 
woman named Stephanie Edwards, whom 
she knew well. Edwards was the mother 
of Louis Head, Brown’s stepfather. Be- 
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fore becoming a cop. Barb had worked 
with Edwards at a grocery store. Barb 
says that they talked every day for roughly 
ten years, learning minute details of each 
other’s lives, but they didn’t keep in touch 
when Barb became a cop. 

After the shooting, Edwards joined 
the protests, appearing at a rally wearing 
a T-shirt emblazoned with Brown’s face. 
“We are tired of police brutality,” she told 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. “I came out 
for justice.” Barb wonders what would 
happen if she and Edwards crossed paths 
again. Barb assumes that much of the 
world assumes that she is a racist, but 
clings to the idea that Edwards knows 
better: “I know that she knows, in her 
heart, that I am not like that.” (Edwards 
could not be reached for comment.) 

One recent afternoon, I met with Sa- 
brina Webb, Michael Brown’s cousin, on 
Canfield Drive, at the spot where Brown 
was IdUed. A makeshift memorial was in 
place: a pile of wilted flowers and sun- 
scorched Teddy bears. She recalled that, 
when she left her apartment the day after 
the shooting, “you could still see brain 
matter on the street.” She moved out 
soon afterward. 

Webb was stiU angry that Wilson had 
offered condolences only after the grand 
jury gave its decision. Wilson was inter- 
viewed by George Stephanopoulos, of 
ABC, and he said of Brown’s parents, 
“I’m sorry that their son lost his life. It 
wasn’t the intention of that day. It’s what 
occurred that day, and there’s nothing 
you can say that’s going to make a par- 
ent feel better.” WUson also reaffirmed. 


“I did my job that day.” I asked Webb 
how she felt about Wilson. “Anger and 
hatred,” she said. “There’s no forgiveness.” 

Michael Brown, Sr., also feels “resent- 
ment”toward Wilson, and feels that noth- 
ing, not even Wilson’s going to jail, can 
rectify what happened. When we spoke 
of the day of the shooting, I asked him 
what he believed had happened at Eer- 
guson Market and Liquor. “That’s just 
out of character,” he said. He also insisted 
that the video didn’t “show all the facts,” 
though he wouldn’t elaborate. His son, 
he said, “was an average kid that did teen- 
age things and had ff n and tried to live 
his life.”Brown, Sr., said that two images 
of his son never leave his consciousness. 
One is from the last time he saw him 
smiling. It was on August 1st, the day 
that Brown graduated. They went out to 
eat. “He had on a nice tie,” Brown, Sr., 
recalled, quietly. The other memory is of 
his son lying on the ground, dead. 

Since the shooting, gun sales in Eer- 
guson have spiked, and there is little sense 
of reconciliation. The sixteen members 
of the Eerguson Commission have been 
charged with proposing policy reforms. 
Rasheen Aldridge, the activist, who is a 
member of the commission, told me that 
last August he believed that Wilson de- 
served the death penalty. Since then, his 
views have softened: “I can’t hold hatred 
in me for too long.” He still can’t decide 
what kind of punishment Wilson de- 
serves. “I want to be, like, ‘He needs to 
go to jail.’ But then there’s also that other 
side of me that understands everything. 
He is probably in prison, in a way.” 

At one point, I asked Wilson if he 
missed walking outside and going to 
restaurants. He told me that he still ate 
out, but only at certain places. “We try 
to go somewhere — how do I say this cor- 
rectly? — with like-minded individuals,” 
he said. “You know. Where it’s not a mix- 
ing pot.” 

Wilson has received several thou- 
sand letters from supporters, and he has 
written thank-you notes to almost all 
of his correspondents. Many of the let- 
ters are from police officers. Some are 
from kids. One card reads, “Thanks for 
protecting us!” Wilson proudly showed 
me a drawer, in his living room, which 
contained dozens of police-department 
patches from cops expressing their sup- 
port. None of those cops, however, had 
offered him a job. ♦ 
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LETTEK FI\OM EGYPT 


LEARNING TO 5PEAK LINGERIE 

Chinese merchants and the inroads of globalization. 

BY PETER HE55LER 


T he city of Asyut sits in the heart of 
Upper Egypt, at a crescent-shaped 
hend in the NUe River, where the west- 
ern bank is home to a university, a train 
station, approximately four hundred 
thousand people, and three shops in 
which Chinese migrants sell racy linge- 
rie to locals. These shops are not hard 
to find. The first time I visited Asyut, I 
hailed a cab at the entrance of the city 
and asked the driver if he knew of any 
Chinese people in town. Without hes- 
itation, he drove along the Nile Cor- 
niche, turned through a series of alley- 
ways, and pointed to a sign that said, in 
Arabic, “Chinese Lingerie.” The two 
other shops, China Star and Noma 
China, are less than a block away. AU 
three are owned by natives of Zhejiang 
province, in southeastern China, and 
they sell similar products, many of which 
are inexpensive, garishly colored, and 
profoundly impractical. There are butt- 
less body stockings, and nightgowns that 
cover only one breast, and G-strings ac- 
cessorized with feathers. There are see- 
through tops decorated with plastic gold 
coins that dangle from chains. Brand 
names include Laugh Girl, Shady Tex 
Lingerie, Hot Love Italy Design, and 
Sexy Fashion Reticulation Alluring. 

Upper Egypt is the most conserva- 
tive part of the country. Virtually all 
Muslim women there wear the head 
scarf, and it’s not uncommon for them 
to dress in the niqab, the black garment 
that covers everything but the eyes. In 
most towns, there’s no tourism to speak 
of, and very little industry; Asyut is the 
poorest governorate in Egypt. Apart 
from small groups of Syrians who oc- 
casionally pass through in travelling 
market fairs, it’s all but unimaginable 
for a foreigner to do business there. And 
yet I found Chinese lingerie dealers 
scattered throughout the region. In Beni 
Suef, at an open-air market called the 
Syrian Fair, two Chinese underwear 
salesmen had somehow embedded with 


the Syrians who were hawking cheap 
clothes and trinkets. Minya, the next 
city to the south, had a Chinese Lin- 
gerie Corner in a mail whose entrance 
featured a Koranic verse that warned 
against jealousy. In the remote town of 
Mallawi, a Chinese husband and wife 
were selling thongs and nightgowns 
across the street from the ruins of the 
Mallawi Museum, which, not long be- 
fore the Chinese arrived, had been looted 
and set afire by a mob of Islamists. 

All told, along a three-hundred-mUe 
stretch, I found twenty-six Chinese lin- 
gerie dealers: four in Sohag, twelve in 
Asyut, two in Mallawi, six in Minya, 
and two in Beni Suef It was like map- 
ping the territory of large predator cats: 
in the Nile Valley, clusters of Chinese 
lingerie dealers tend to appear at inter- 
vals of thirty to fifty miles, and the size 
of each cluster varies according to the 
local population. Cairo is big enough 
to support dozens. Dong Weiping, a 
businessman who owns a lingerie fac- 
tory in the capital, told me that he has 
more than forty relatives in Egypt, all 
of them selling his products. Other 
Chinese people supply the countless 
underwear shops that are run by Egyp- 
tians. For the Chinese dealers, this is 
their window into Egypt, and they live 
on lingerie time. Days start late, and 
nights run long; they ignore the Spring 
Festival and sell briskly after sundown 
during Ramadan. Winter is better than 
summer. Mother’s Day is made for lin- 
gerie. But nothing compares with Val- 
entine’s Day, so this year I celebrated 
the holiday by saying goodbye to my 
wife, driving four hours to Asyut, and 
watching people buy underwear at the 
China Star shop until almost midnight. 

C hina Star is situated next to the 
Ibn al-Khattab Mosque, and not 
long before the first call sounded for 
sunset prayer a sheikh arrived at the 
shop. He was tall and fat, with strong. 



Chen Yayingand Liu Jun, who go by 
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the names Kiki and John, in their lingerie store in Asyut, voith their Egyptian assistant KahmaMedhat 
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dark features, and he wore a brilliant 
blue galabiya, a carefully wrapped tur- 
ban, and a pair of heavy silk scarves. 
He was followed by two large women 
in niqabs. The sheikh planted him- 
self at the entrance of the shop while 
the women searched purposefully 
through the racks and the rows of 
mannequins. Periodically, one of them 
would hold up an item, and the sheikh 
would register his opinion with a wave 
of his hand. 

Valentine’s Day is one of the few 
times of the year when most China 
Star customers are male. Usually, it’s 
only women in the shop, and often 
they buy the lightweight, form-fitting 
dresses that Chinese dealers refer to 
as suiyi, or “casual clothes.” No Upper 
Egyptian woman would wear such 
garments in public, but it’s acceptable 
at home. This is one reason that the 
market for clothing is so profitable: 
Egyptian women need two separate 
wardrobes, for their public and their 
private lives. Usually, they also acquire 
a third line of clothing, which is de- 
signed to be sexy. The two women in 
niqabs quickly found two items that 
the sheikh approved of: matching sets 
of thongs and skimpy, transparent 
nightgowns, one in red and the other 
in blue. 

The sheikh began to bargain with 


Chen Yaying, who runs the shop with 
her husband, Liu Jun. In Egypt, they 
go by the names Kiki and John, and 
both are tiny — Kiki barely reached the 
sheikh’s chest. She’s twenty-four years 
old but could pass for a bookish teen- 
ager; she wears rectangular glasses and 
a loose ponytail. “This is Chinese!” she 
said, in heavily accented Arabic, hold- 
ing up the garments. “Good quality!” 
She dropped the total price to a hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, a little more 
than twenty dollars, but the sheikh 
offered one-fifty. 

It was still unclear what his rela- 
tionship was with the two women in 
niqabs. When we chatted, he said that 
he monitors mosques for the Minis- 
try of Religious Endowments. He 
wasn’t bothered when I mentioned 
Valentine’s Day — some devout Mus- 
lims believe that the holiday should 
not be celebrated. But I couldn’t find 
a tactful way to learn more about the 
women. In Upper Egypt, it’s not ap- 
propriate to ask a man too directly 
about his wife, especially if she’s wear- 
ing a niqab. Whenever I’ve got to 
know a man whose wife wears the 
garment, he usually explains that it’s 
supposed to prevent other men from 
thinking about her. Eor a Westerner, 
though, it often has the opposite effect. 
I can’t pick up basic information — 


how old somebody is, what expres- 
sion she has on her face — and inev- 
itably my imagination starts to fill in 
the gaps. Were both these women the 
sheikh’s wives? Was one to be dressed 
in red, and the other in blue, for Val- 
entine’s Day? 

The sheikh and Kiki were stiU sep- 
arated by ten pounds when the second 
call to prayer sounded. “I have to go,” 
he said, and handed Kiki his money. 
“I’m a sheikh! I have to pray. ’’But Kiki 
slapped him lightly on the arm with 
the cash. “Ten more!” she said sternly. 
The sheikh’s eyes widened in mock 
surprise, and then, with a flourish, he 
turned to face Mecca, closed his eyes, 
and held out his hands in the posture 
of prayer. Standing in the middle of 
the lingerie shop, he began to recite, 
“ Subhanallah wal’hamdulillah . . .” 

“Fine, fine!” Kiki said, and rushed 
off to deal with other customers. The 
sheikh smiled as he left, the women 
trailing behind him. Later in the eve- 
ning, Kiki told me that she thought one 
of the women was the sheikh’s mother. 
From my perspective, this changed the 
narrative significantly but didn’t make 
it any less interesting. Kiki, though, had 
nothing more to say about it: as far as 
she was concerned, the story had ended 
the moment the sale was made. 

C hinese dealers rarely speculate 
about their Egyptian customers, 
even the ones they see frequently. Kiki 
told me that some local women visit 
two or three times a month, and they 
acquire more than a hundred sets of 
the nightgowns and panties, so China 
Star changes its stock every two 
months. When I pressed the Chinese 
to analyze the demand, they often said 
that it’s because Egyptian men like 
sex, and because there are so many re- 
strictions on public attire. “If you never 
have a chance to look nice, it’s hard 
on you, psychologically,” Chen Huan- 
tai, another dealer in Asyut, told me. 
‘And they have to wear so many clothes 
when they’re outside, so they have 
these other things to look prettier at 
home.” 

But on the whole this subject doesn’t 
interest Chinese dealers. Few of them 
are well educated, and they don’t per- 
ceive themselves as being engaged 
in a cultural exchange. On issues of 
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religion, they are truly agnostic: they 
seem to have no preconceptions or re- 
ceived ideas, and they evaluate any faith 
strictly on the basis of direct personal 
experience. “The ones with the crosses — 
are they Muslim?” one Chinese dealer 
asked me. He had been living for four 
years in Minya, a town with sectarian 
strife so serious that several Coptic 
Christian churches had been damaged 
by mobs armed with Molotov cock- 
tails. During one of our conversations, 
I realized that he was under the im- 
pression that women who wear head 
scarves are adherents of a different re- 
ligion from that of those who wear the 
niqab. It was logical: he noticed con- 
trasts in dress and behavior, and so he 
assumed that they believe in different 
things; a monolithic label like “Islam” 
meant nothing to him. In general, Chi- 
nese dealers prefer Egyptian Muslims 
to Christians. This is partly because 
Muslims are more faithful consumers 
of lingerie, but it’s also because they’re 
easier to negotiate with. The Copts are 
a financially successful minority, and 
they have a reputation for bargaining 
aggressively. This is what matters most 
to Chinese dealers — for them, reli- 
gion is essentially another business 
proposition. 

Initially, I wondered how the linge- 
rie dealers can succeed despite having 
so little curiosity about their larger cul- 
tural environment. The poorest place 
in which I found any Chinese was Mal- 
lawi, where a dealer named Ye Da in- 
vited me to his decrepit apartment for 
lunch, only to discover that he had 
bought camel meat by mistake at the 
butcher’s. He and his wife had moved 
to MaUawi shortly after it experienced 
some of the worst political violence in 
Upper Egypt, in August, 2013, when 
riots resulted in eighteen deaths. The 
couple’s home contained a single book, 
which was subtitled, in Chinese, “You 
Are Your Own Best Doctor.” They 
spoke almost no Arabic or English. 
They didn’t have a Chinese-Arabic dic- 
tionary, phrasebook, or language text- 
book — in fact. I’ve never met a linge- 
rie dealer who owns any of these things. 
Unlike Mandarin, Arabic is inflected 
for gender, and Chinese dealers, who 
learn the language strictly by ear, often 
pick up speech patterns from female 
customers. I’ve come to think of it as 


the lingerie dialect, and there’s some- 
thing disarming about these Chinese 
men speaking in the feminine voice. 

In the lingerie dialect, one import- 
ant phrase is “I have this in a wider 
size.” Chinese dealers use this phrase 
a lot. Egyptians tend to be big, and 
they’re often good-humored and char- 
ismatic, like the sheikh in China Star. 
In contrast, the diminutive, more seri- 
ous Chinese have a way of receding 
from the center of a scene. These differ- 
ences seem perfectly matched for the 
exchange of lingerie. The Chinese deal- 
ers are small, and they know little, 
and they care even less — all of these 
qualities help put Egyptian customers 
at ease. 

The shops often employ young local 
women as assistants, who in many 
cases can barely communicate with 
their bosses. Nevertheless, these women 
tend to be fiercely loyal to the Chi- 
nese. In Upper Egypt, it’s unusual for 
a woman to work, and a few of the as- 
sistants seem to be engaged in acts of 
rebellion. At China Star, Kiki and John 
are currently assisted by an eighteen- 
year-old named Rahma Medhat, who 
wears the head scarf but also has tat- 
toos on both hands, including one of 
a skull and crossbones. She had this 
done at a Coptic church. In Egypt, 
Christians traditionally have a cross 
tattooed onto their right hand or wrist, 
and the church is often the only place 
in town with a tattoo gun. Eor a Mus- 
lim, it makes the act of getting a tat- 


too even more outrageous — Rahma 
told me, with evident satisfaction, that 
her parents had been furious. They 
had also opposed her working in the 
lingerie shop, where she had replaced 
another young woman who had had 
family problems of her own. John told 
me that he had never fully understood 
the situation, but he had noticed 
bruises on the young woman’s face and 
arms, and one day her father came and 
beat her on the sidewalk in front of 
China Star. 

Most assistants, though, have been 
driven to work because of difficult 
economic circumstances. At the Chi- 
nese Lingerie Corner, in Minya, a 
twenty-seven-year-old woman named 
Rasha Abdel Rahman told me that 
she had started working almost a de- 
cade ago, after her mother died and 
her father was crippled in an auto ac- 
cident. Rasha has four sisters, and she’s 
been able to earn the money neces- 
sary to help three of them get mar- 
ried. In the past, she worked for an- 
other Chinese dealer, and she told me 
that she would never accept employ- 
ment from an Egyptian. In her opin- 
ion, the Chinese are direct and hon- 
est, and she appreciates their remove 
from local gossip networks. “They 
keep their secrets,” she said. 

Rasha told me that local men can’t 
sell lingerie as effectively as Chinese 
men. “I can’t describe how they do it,” 
she said, speaking through a transla- 
tor. “But they can look at the item and 
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“Want to know how many steps we tookT’ 


give it to the woman, and that’s it. 
An Egyptian man would look at the 
item, and then look at the woman, and 
then he might make a joke or laugh 
about it.” Rasha spoke of her previous 
Chinese boss fondly. “He didn’t have 
anything in mind while he was sell- 
ing,” she said. “When you buy some- 
thing, you feel the thoughts of the per- 
son selling it. And with the Chinese 
their brains don’t go thinking about 
women’s bodies.” 

T he most important word in the 
lingerie dialect is arusa, or “bride.” 
The Chinese pronounce it alusa, and 
they use it constantly; in many Cairo 
neighborhoods, there are Chinese who 
go door-to-door with sacks of dresses 
and underwear, calling out “Alusa! 
Alusal" In Chinese shops, owners use 
it as a form of address for any poten- 
tial customer. To locals, it sounds flat- 
tering and a little funny: “Beautiful 
blide! Look at this,blide! What do you 
want, blide?” 

On Valentine’s Day, not long after 
the sheikh left, a genuine arusa walked 
into China Star. She was nineteen years 
old, and the wedding was scheduled for 
later in the year. The arusa was accom- 
panied by her flance, her mother, and 
her sixteen-year-old brother. Kiki began 
picking items off the racks. “Alusa, do 
you want this?” she said, producing a 
box labelled “Net Ladystocking Spring 
Butterfly.” Lirst, the arusa studied the 
Ladystocking, which was then passed 
to the flance, then to the mother, and 
finally to the younger brother. The box 
featured two photographs, front and 
rear, of a Slavic-looking model who stood 
beside a bookshelf of leather-bound vol- 
umes in high heels, a neck-to-ankle lace 
bodysuit, a G-string, and a vacant ex- 
pression. The brother studied the box 
for a long time. It went into a pile for 
approved items. 

In an Egyptian marriage, the groom 
is expected to buy an apartment and 
furniture, while the arusa acquires small 
appliances, kitchenware, and clothing, 
including lingerie. The market has 
boomed since 2009, when a trade agree- 
ment with China made it easier to im- 
port clothes, and lingerie shops sud- 
denly became more prominent in 
Egyptian cities. Dong Weiping, one 
of the biggest dealers in Cairo, told me 


that he imports ten shipping contain- 
ers of women’s underwear every year, 
in addition to the items that he makes 
in his Egyptian factory. At China Star, 
the arusa and her family spent more 
than an hour picking out twenty-five 
nightgown-and-panty sets, ten pairs 
of underwear, ten brassieres, and one 
Ladystocking. The mother paid the 
equivalent of three hundred and sixty 
dollars, and she told me that they 
planned to make two or three more 
shopping trips before the wedding. At 
one point, the group broke into spon- 
taneous applause when Kiki produced 
a nightgown. “What do you think?” 
she said, holding up another transpar- 
ent top with a pink G-string. “ W’al- 
lahy, lazizr the flance said. “By God, 
it’s beautiful!” He worked as a lawyer 
in Asyut, and the arusa studied law at 
the university. She was well spoken 
and pretty, although she wore shape- 
less jeans and a heavy green coat. Her 
head scarf was wrapped tightly under 
the chin in a conservative style. 

They impressed me as a traditional, 
provincial middle-class family, and 
nothing seemed awkward about this 
shopping expedition. If anything, the 
mood was innocent and joyous, and 
the arusa didn’t appear the least bit 
embarrassed. I was certain that even 
the most self-confldent American 
woman would be mortified by the idea 
of shopping for lingerie with her flance, 
her mother, and her teen-age brother, 
not to mention doing this in the pres- 
ence of two Chinese shop owners, their 
assistant, and a foreign journalist. But 
I had witnessed similar scenes at other 
shops in Upper Egypt, where an arusa 
is almost always accompanied by fam- 
ily members or friends, and the ritual 
seems largely disconnected from sex 
in people’s minds. 

And there’s something about the 
status of an arusa that demands an au- 
dience. Chinese dealers sometimes teU 
me that Egyptian women buy this stuff 
because they dance for their husbands 
at night, a theory that I suspect has 
more to do with movie images of belly 
dancing than it does with actual be- 
havior. But it may be true in a more 
figurative sense. Whenever I see an 
arusa shopping for lingerie with friends 
or family, I have the feeling that the 
woman is on display, and preparing for 


a future role. At China Star, I asked 
the mother if her daughter would work 
as a lawyer after the wedding. “Of 
course not!” she said. “She’ll stay at 
home.” She spoke proudly, the same 
way that I often hear Egyptian men 
tell me that their wives spend their 
days in the house. In Egyptian Ara- 
bic, another meaning of arusa is “doU” — 
children use this word for the toys that 
they dress and undress. 

I n Asyut, the small Chinese commu- 
nity was pioneered by Kiki’s par- 
ents, Lin Xianfei and Chen Caimei. 
Lin grew up on a half-acre farm in 
Zhejiang, where poverty forced him to 
leave school after the fifth grade. In 
the nineteen-nineties, he found mod- 
est success as a small-time trader of 
clothes in Beijing, and then, in 2001, 
he heard that some people from his 
home town had gone to Egypt to seek 
their fortunes. He studied a map and 
decided that he would settle in Asyut, 
because he believed it to be the most 
populous city in Upper Egypt. (In fact, 
Luxor is bigger.) 

“I knew I’d be the only Chinese 
person there, so the opportunity would 
be better,” Lin told me. In Asyut, he 
set up a stall in a ma’rad, a kind of 
open-air market, and initially he sold 
three products that he had carried in 
his luggage: neckties, pearls, and un- 
derwear. He didn’t worry about whether 
Upper Egyptians actually wanted these 
things — the key factor was size. “They 
were easy to pack in a suitcase,” he 
explained. 

Lin quickly realized that people in 
Asyut cared little for pearls and they 
did not wear neckties with galabiya. 
But they liked women’s underwear, so 
he began to specialize, and soon his 
wife came over from China to help. In 
Cairo and northern Egypt, the net- 
work of Chinese lingerie importers and 
producers quickly grew, and eventually 
Lin and Chen rented a storefront in 
Asyut. They invited a relative and a 
friend to open the two other shops 
in town. While Lin and Chen were 
building their small lingerie empire, 
they noticed that there was a lot of 
garbage sitting in open piles around 
Asyut. They were not the first people 
to make this observation. But they were 
the first to respond by importing a 
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polyethylene-terephthalate bottle-flake 
washing production line, which is man- 
ufactured in Jiangsu province, and which 
allows an entrepreneur to grind up plas- 
tic bottles, wash and dry the regrind 
at high temperatures, and sell it as 
recycled material. 

“I saw that it was just lying around, 
so I decided that I could recycle it and 
make money,” Lin told me. He and his 
wife had no experience in the indus- 
try, but in 2007 they established the 
first plastic-bottle recycling facility in 
Upper Egypt. Their plant is in a small 
industrial zone in the desert west of 
Asyut, where it currently employs thirty 
people and grinds up about four tons 
of plastic every day. Lin and Chen sell 
the processed material to Chinese peo- 
ple in Cairo, who use it to manufac- 
ture thread. This thread is then sold to 
entrepreneurs in the Egyptian garment 
industry, including a number of Chi- 
nese. It’s possible that a bottle tossed 
onto the side of the road in Asyut will 
pass through three stages of Chinese 
processing before returning to town in 
the form of lingerie, also to be sold by 
Chinese. 

Lin told me that the factory makes 
between fifty thousand and two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year in profits, 
and this success inspired an Egyptian 
businessman in Asyut to poach some 
of Lin’s technicians and open a second 
recycling plant, earlier this year. Nev- 
ertheless, Lin and Chen’s business con- 
tinues to thrive, although they stiU live 
in a bare apartment above the factory 
floor, amid the roar of machinery. Lin 
is in his early fifties and looks a de- 
cade older, with the tired eyes and trou- 
bled stomach of a Chinese business- 
man who has shared a lot of heavy 
meals and drink with associates. He 
rarely says much about local culture, 
but once, when I asked casually what 
he considered to be the biggest prob- 
lem in Egypt, the forcefulness of his 
response surprised me. 

“Inequality between men and 
women,” he said immediately. “Here 
the women just stay home and sleep. 
If they want to develop, the first thing 
they need to do is solve this problem. 
That’s what China did after the revo- 
lution. It’s a waste of talent here. Look 
at my family — ^you see how my wife 
works. We couldn’t have the factory 


without her. And my daughter runs 
the shop. If they were Egyptian, they 
wouldn’t be doing that.” 

A couple of months later, when I 
made another visit to Asyut, Chen was 
running the plant because her husband 
had travelled to China to see doctors 
about his stomach. One afternoon, I 
stood at the factory gate while two 
young men from a nearby village de- 
livered a truckload of plastic bottles in 
huge burlap sacks. One of the men 
was named Omar, and he told me that 
he had started scavenging five years 
ago, at the age of twelve, because the 
Chinese had opened the factory. Now 
he partners with a truck owner to haul 
the plastic, and they subcontract to 
local children who collect bottles on 
their behalf. Omar said that he usu- 
ally earns at least a hundred pounds a 
day — around thirteen dollars — ^which 
is double the local day wage for a la- 


borer. While we were talking, Chen 
burst out of the factory gate. She wore 
a flowered apron that said “My Play- 
mate,” and her face was a picture of 
pure rage. 

“Why are you bringing water?” she 
screamed. She hurled a couple of one-li- 
tre bottles at Omar and his compan- 
ion, who scurried behind the truck. 
“You’re bad!” she shouted, in broken 
Arabic. “Ali Baba, you Ali Baba! I’m 
angry, angry, angry! This isn’t clean! 
Not clean!” 

Chen had discovered the full bot- 
tles at the bottom of a sack of emp- 
ties: the recyclers were trying to tip 
the scales. She kept screaming — you 
Ali Baba ! — and Anally I understood 
that she was referring to the forty 
thieves of “The Arabian Nights.”! had 
never heard anybody in Egypt use “Ali 
Baba”in this way, but it’s part of Chen’s 
ovm recycling dialect. Omar stayed out 
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You fell the trees, 

You limb them, peel them. 

And skid them out. 

You raise a heavy house 
With heavy rooms, 

A heavy loft. 

A heavy wet snow 
Falls in May, 

Snows you in 
For five days. 

That snow makes new grass heavy. 

And heavy with flowers. 

There is a heaven 
And you are alone in it — 

Not even a voice 
To talk to yourself in — 


of range until she stalked back inside 
the gate. 

“By God, I hope a car hits her!” 
Omar said. “She threw bricks at us 
once.” 

A factory foreman named Moham- 
med Abdul Rahim said something to 
the effect that Omar deserved to be 
pelted with whatever he hid in the bot- 
tom of his sacks. 

“I’m not the one doing this!” Omar 
said. “The little kids do it — the kids 
who coUect the bottles.” 

“He knows what he’s doing,” Mo- 
hammed said to me. He explained that 
invariably some foreign object was hid- 
den in the sacks, and just as invariably 
Chen or Lin discovered it. After awhile, 
Chen reappeared in the “My Playmate” 
apron to engage in another round of 
Mi Baba abuse, and then she finally sat 
down and negotiated heatedly with the 
bottle collectors for a price per kilo. The 
total for the truckload came to eight 
hundred and one pounds, a little more 
than a hundred dollars. When Omar’s 
partner insisted on receiving the last 
pound, Chen slammed the coin on the 
table like a rejected mah-jongg tUe.The 
young man made a show of searching 
through the bills to find a fifty that he 
claimed was too tattered to accept. 

“Muslim money!” Chen shouted, but 
she replaced it. The moment the bottle 
collectors were gone, her anger evapo- 
rated — here at the factory, she seemed 
to have adapted to a certain Egyptian 
theatrical quality. She wore her hair 
pulled back in a bun, and she had the 
broad, weathered face of a peasant, as 
well as the reflexive modesty. Once, when 
I mentioned that she had been brave to 
move to a place like Asyut, she bmshed 
aside the compliment and said that she 
was simply ignorant. “I can’t read,” she 
said. “I can write my name, but it looks 
awful. I didn’t go to school at all, not 
for one day.” 

On Fridays, when the plant closes for 
the weekend, Chen and Lin drive into 
Asyut and spend time with Kiki and 
John, who have a two-year-old daugh- 
ter. Once, I was in town when the child 
was suffering from a nasty-looking ab- 
scess on her eyelid, and John asked me 
to accompany them to a nearby hospi- 
tal, to help translate. The doctor’s diag- 
nosis was an infection, and he said that 
it had probably developed because of 


unclean conditions. John remarked that 
this was the first time that his daughter 
had seen a doctor since she was bom. 
Nobody in the family seems intimidated 
by life in Asyut, and they don’t consider 
themselves successful; Chen and Lin 
often say that their factory is just a low- 
level industry. But, whenever I visit, I 
can’t help thinking: Here in Eg 3 q)t,home 
to eighty- five million people, where 
Western development workers and bil- 
lions of dollars of foreign aid have poured 
in for decades, the first plastic-recycling 
center in the south is a thriving business 
that employs thirty people, reimburses 



others for reducing landfill waste, and 
earns a significant profit. So why was it 
established by two lingerie-fuelled Chi- 
nese migrants, one of them illiterate and 
the other with a fifth-grade education? 

I ’ve never met Chinese people in 
Egypt who express an interest in 
changing the country. They often talk 
about what they perceive to be weak- 
nesses — a lack of work ethic among the 
people, a lack of system in the govern- 


ment — but the tone is different from 
that of many Westerners. There’s little 
fmstration; the Chinese seem to accept 
that this is simply the way things are. 
There’s also no guUt, because China has 
no colonial history in the region, and its 
government engages with both Israel 
and Palestine. Chinese entrepreneurs 
often speak fondly of the friendliness of 
Eg 3 q)tians and their wUlingness to help 
strangers, two qualities that the Chinese 
believe to be rare in their own country. 
They almost never seem disappointed 
by the Egyptian revolution. This is not 
because they believe that the Arab Spring 
has turned out well but because they had 
no faith in it in the first place. 

In 2012, when Mohamed Morsi was 
elected President after the revolution, 
his first state visit was to China. The 
following year, he was removed in a mil- 
itary coup, and his successor, Abdel Fat- 
tah el-Sisi, also quickly made a trip to 
China. There’s no indication that the 
abrupt change in leadership disturbed 
the Chinese government. One evening 
in Cairo, I met with a diplomat from 
another Asian country and described 
my experiences with Chinese lingerie 
dealers in Upper Egypt. She said that 
their behavior and outlook reminded 
her of what she observed as a diplomat. 
“The Chinese will sell people anything 
they like,” she said. “They don’t ask any 
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Just swerving memories 
Of hope and fear 
So lethally ephemeral — 

A girl playing guitar 
And horses in the yard. 

You wait for the horse 

That comes to your gate 

With a huUet hole in his forehead. 

He doesn’t want anything. 

He stares at you, 

Then wheels and gallops away, 
Leaving you 

In the heavy house 
You made from life. 

A heavy wet snow. 

It’s like the floor of the sky 
Fell out. 


questions. They don’t care what you do 
with what they sell you. They won’t ask 
whether the Egyptians are going to hold 
elections, or repress people, or throw 
journalists into jail. They don’t care.” 
She continued, “The Americans think. 
If everybody is like me, they’re less likely 
to attack me. The Chinese don’t think 
like that. They don’t try to make the 
world be like them.” She continued, 
“Their strategy is to make economic 
linkages, so if you break these economic 
linkages it’s going to hurt you as much 
as it hurts them.” 

For the past twenty years, China has 
created such connections throughout 
Africa. In “China’s Second Continent,” 
published in 2014, Howard French es- 
timates that a million Chinese live on 
the continent, and China does more 
than twice as much trade with Africa 
as the United States does. French ob- 
serves that in many places the Chinese 
are essentially stepping into old colo- 
nial patterns of resource extraction, 
which causes resentment among locals. 
But in Eg 3 q)t the terms are different. 
The country has few natural resources 
that the Chinese need: last year, Egyp- 
tian exports to China were roughly a 
tenth the value of Chinese imports, and 
the trade gap is widening. Direct in- 
vestment is low — China is only the 
twentieth-largest investor in Egypt, and 


— -James Galvin 

the number of Chinese in the country 
is estimated to be around ten thousand. 
Nevertheless, Egypt plays a dispropor- 
tionately large political role in the Mid- 
dle East, which provides China with 
half its oil, and much Chinese trade to 
Europe passes through the Suez Canal. 
In addition, Egyptian universities are 
home to approximately two thousand 
Chinese students, most of them Mus- 
lim. The Chinese government is con- 
cerned that these students will acquire 
radical religious ideas, which is another 
reason that they feel they have a stake 
in Egypt’s stability and prosperity. 

And so Chinese statecraft in Egypt 
calls for something more strategic and 
principled than simple economic prag- 
matism. China is currently doubling the 
size of its Cairo Embassy, and officials 
realize that the failure of U.S. policies 
in the Middle East creates an opportu- 
nity for China to increase its stature. 
But the process of identifying values 
and goals in the abstract doesn’t seem 
to come naturally to the Chinese gov- 
ernment. “To be honest, I think that 
even within China they don’t know what 
kind of ideology they’re going after,” 
the Asian diplomat told me. Even if the 
Chinese had some idea that they want 
to promote, they lack the soft-power 
tools of neighbors like Japan and South 
Korea, which fund development work 


in ways similar to those of Western gov- 
ernments. In Cairo, the Chinese have 
set up a Confucius Institute, which is 
supposed to advance Chinese language 
and values, but the scale is modest, and 
Egyptian religious authorities tend to 
be resistant to such endeavors. 

W ithout a clear strategy, China has 
turned to a basic instinct of the 
Deng Xiaoping era: When in doubt, 
build factories. At a place in the desert 
called Ain Sokhna, not far from where 
the Red Sea meets the Suez Canal, a 
Chinese state-owned company called 
TEDA has constmcted the China-Egypt 
Suez Economic and Trade Cooperation 
Zone.The motto is “Cooperation Makes 
the World Better,” and the zone con- 
sists of six square kilometres of virgin 
desert that have been carved into a grid 
of straight, wide streets. It’s surrounded 
by wasteland — the nearest city of any 
size is Suez, an hour away — ^but the zone 
has a Tianjin Road, a Chongqing Road, 
and a Shanghai Road. Worker dormi- 
tories have been constmcted, along with 
yards for piling up empty shipping con- 
tainers, whose bright colors are visible 
for miles across the desert, like stacks 
of Legos melting in the sun. There’s one 
Chinese restaurant, one Chinese mar- 
ket, and one Chinese barber. The Chi- 
nese tend to be fastidious about hair, 
and wherever migrants gather, even in 
the desert near the Red Sea, a barber is 
sure to materialize. 

The TEDA zone looks as if it could 
have been uprooted from almost any 
small Chinese city. Such transplants 
are springing up aU around the world: 
earlier this year, the government an- 
nounced that it plans to build a hun- 
dred and eighteen economic zones in 
fifty countries. The Chinese want to 
encourage domestic industry to move 
abroad, in part as a way of dealing with 
diminishing natural resources in China. 
The TEDA zone offers subsidized rent 
and utilities to entrepreneurs, and more 
than fifty companies have become ten- 
ants. The majority are Chinese, and 
they tend to be small; a couple are 
owned by former lingerie dealers. But 
almost every Chinese boss whom I 
talked to complained about the same 
problem: they can’t find good workers, 
especially good female workers. 

“I just can’t hire men,” Xu Xin, who 
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had started a cell-phone factory, told me 
bluntly. After many years with Motorola 
in China, Xu had come to Egypt in the 
hope of producing inexpensive phones 
for the local market. “This work requires 
discipline,” he said. “A cell phone has 
more than a hundred parts, and, if you 
make one mistake, then the whole thing 
doesn’t work. The men here in Egypt 
are too restless; they like to move around. 
They can’t focus.” He had wanted to hire 
women, but he quickly discovered that 
he was limited to those who are unmar- 
ried. Turnover was high: most workers 
quit whenever they got engaged or mar- 
ried. Even worse, Xu discovered that 
young Egyptian women can’t live in dor- 
mitories, because it’s considered inap- 
propriate to be away from their parents 
at night. Female employees have to be 
bused in and out of Suez, which adds 
more than three hours to the workday. 


This prevented Xu from running mul- 
tiple shifts on his assembly lines, and 
after a year he shut down the plant. 

Others are struggling with the same 
problem. I met Wang Weiqiang, who 
had built a profitable business in east- 
ern China producing the white ghotra 
head coverings worn by Saudis and other 
Gulf Arabs. After more than a decade, 
Wang decided to start an operation in 
Egypt. “I have very good-quality Egyp- 
tian cotton here,” he said. “My machin- 
ery is very modern. My investment is 
more than a million dollars for the fac- 
tory here. But during these two years 
I’ve lost a lot. It’s all the problem of 
labor — the mentality of the workers. Our 
factory needs to run twenty-four hours 
a day; it’s not just for one shift. In order 
to do this in Egypt, we have to hire male 
workers, and the men are really lazy.”He 
continued, “Now I reject ninety per cent 



“Will he know what this is about?” 


of the men who apply. I use only girls 
and women. They are very good work- 
ers. But the problem is that they will 
work only during the daytime.” He in- 
tends to introduce greater mechaniza- 
tion in hopes of maximizing the short 
workday. “It drives me crazy,” he said. 

More than two decades ago, at the 
start of the economic boom in China, 
bosses hired young women because they 
could be paid less and controlled more 
easily than men. But it soon became 
clear that, in a society that traditionally 
had undervalued women, they were more 
motivated, and over the years their role 
and reputation began to change. Now- 
adays, there’s stiU a significant gender 
gap at the upper levels — ^women are 
badly underrepresented on Chinese cor- 
porate boards and powerful government 
bodies. But among the working classes 
women have a great deal of economic 
clout, and it’s common to meet rural 
Chinese who say that they prefer to have 
daughters, a sentiment that was rare in 
the past. 

Egypt also has the kind of dispar- 
ity that can motivate women to work 
harder than men, but traditions are 
much more deeply entrenched. In De- 
cember, 2013, TEDA announced that it 
would almost double the size of the 
development zone, but it’s hard to imag- 
ine who will fiU all that space, since 
only a sixth of the current area is oc- 
cupied. In the meantime, the place feels 
lifeless, without the hum of a real Chi- 
nese factory town. It’s especially dead 
in the evening — no sounds of night- 
shift machinery, no packs of laughing 
young workers in uniform. Along the 
edges of the industrial park, the sand 
drifts across empty streets; on one road, 
I counted two hundred and thirty-two 
street lights that weren’t working. Egypt 
is fuU of grandiose and misguided proj- 
ects in the desert, both ancient and 
modern, and TEDA is one of the strang- 
est: a lost Chinese factory town in the 
Sahara, where Ozymandian dreams 
have been foiled by a simple failure to 
get women out of their homes. 

At Ain Sokhna, I got to know a young 
Jr\^ boss named Wu Zhicheng, who 
produces inexpensive plastic dishware 
for the Egyptian market. He employs 
about twenty women on his assembly line, 
although the turnover is high — usually. 


workers stay for only a few months be- 
fore they get engaged or married. In the 
past, Wu managed factories in China, 
where he observed that young rural 
women often come to work out of a vague 
desire to get away from their families 
and villages. After taking that first step, 
they enter new communities in factories 
and dormitories, where their ideas might 
mature into a more coherent desire to 
be independent and successful. But Wu 
said that the starting point for Egyptian 
women workers is different. “They aren’t 
trying to escape something, like the girls 
in China,” he told me. “Here they’re doing 
it just for the money.” 

A number of Wu’s factory workers 
are saving money specifically so that 
they can buy things like lingerie and 
enter a traditional marriage. “I’m sup- 
posed to get married this year,” Soad 
Abdel Hamid, a twenty-four-year-old 
who operates a plastic press on the as- 
sembly line, told me. “But it seems that 
I won’t, because I haven’t finished buy- 
ing my stuff.” She said that marriages 
often get delayed or even broken off if 
somebody can’t purchase the expected 
objects. She plans to quit work after 
she marries, which is true of every em- 
ployee I talked to, except for two. 

Even these two exceptions can’t be 
considered opponents of traditional val- 
ues. One is a woman in her fifties named 
Fatma Mohammed Mahmoud, who is 
the only married woman in the factory. 
She told me that for years she’s wanted 
to get divorced, but her husband, who 
refuses to support her financially, will 
not agree to end the marriage. Since 
2000, Egyptian women have had the 
right to initiate divorce, but Fatma has 
decided against it. “My siblings teU me 
not to, because for our traditions it’s 
considered bad,” she said. “We’re from 
Upper Egypt. The minds are closed.” 
Fatma has only one co-worker who also 
insists that she will continue to work 
after marriage, a young woman named 
Esma. Previously, she had a better job, 
handling inventory at a factory near her 
home in Suez, where her fiance was also 
employed. But they broke up, and Es- 
ma’s father forced her to quit the job 
because it’s inappropriate for a young 
woman to work in the same place as her 
ex-fiance. “As Egyptians, when your par- 
ents give you an order, you have to fol- 
low it,” she told me. So now she rides a 


bus for four hours a day in order to work 
a job with less pay and less potential. 

Wu’s conclusion about Egyptian 
women workers is simple: as long as 
they lack a basic desire to escape the 
familiar, it’s unlikely that they will 
change anything fundamental about 
their lives. He sees Egypt in similar 
terms. “It would have been better if 
they hadn’t removed Mubarak,” he told 
me. I often hear such comments from 
Chinese entrepreneurs, and to a West- 

erner they sound cynical, because the 
assumption is that any outsider wants 
to see Egypt reformed. 

But in certain ways the perspective 
of the Chinese may be clearer, because 
they see Egypt for what it is, not for 
what they hope it might become. 
During the revolution of 2011, West- 
erners usually believed that they were 
witnessing the rise of a powerful social 
movement, whereas the Chinese in 
Egypt tended to perceive the collapse 
of a weak state. For Chinese entrepre- 
neurs, the contact is so local and prag- 
matic that they aren’t obsessed with na- 
tional political movements or religious 
trends. They rarely talk about politics 
or the Muslim Brotherhood, but the 
issue of women’s status often comes up, 
because it profoundly affects any activ- 
ity in Egypt. Some Chinese, like the 
lingerie dealers, have found clever ways 
to profit from the gender issue, while 
other entrepreneurs have struggled be- 
cause their factory zone was planned 
without consideration of this basic fea- 
ture of Egyptian society. And, from the 
Chinese perspective, the fundamental 
issue in Egypt is not politics, or reli- 
gion, or militarism — it’s family. Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children: 
in Egypt, these relationships haven’t 
been changed at all by the Arab Spring, 
and until that happens there is no point 
in talking about a revolution. 

At the end of last year, the Chinese 
suddenly decided to build four 
amusement parks in the factory zone. 
Across the street from the Interna- 
tional Drilling Material Manufactur- 


ing Co., Ltd., which makes pipes, TEDA 
constructed something called Dino- 
saur World. It features large electric- 
powered models of creatures like Ty- 
rannosaurus and AUosaurus, although 
the prehistoric theme has been stretched 
to include some anachronisms: a pirate- 
ship ride, a spaceship ride, and a Sky- 
ride, which is decorated with happy 
frogs. A couple of entrepreneurs in the 
zone told me they suspected that some- 
body in the Chinese amusement in- 
dustry was dumping over-produced 
goods. No TEDA official would speak 
to me on the record, but one employee 
explained that the company wants to 
generate publicity that will make it 
easier to attract factory workers. “This 
way, people will come for the park, 
and while they’re here they’ll learn 
about the development zone,” he said, 
hopefully. 

On the last weekend in March, TEDA 
invited everybody in the zone to at- 
tend a free test run of the amusement 
parks. It was a hot, windy day, and 
sand in the air kept most people away 
from Water World, which has been 
built next to some half-empty worker 
dorms. The other two parks are Candy 
World and Auto World, whose go- 
karts and bumper cars were particu- 
larly popular with the factory bosses. 
There was Wu Zhicheng, who man- 
ufactures plastic dishware, and Wang 
Weiqiang, who makes head coverings 
for Saudis, and Zhang Binghua, who 
once sold lingerie and now produces 
thread. A dozen high-ranking TEDA 
officials also showed up, aU of them in 
dark suits, their knees cramped against 
the steering wheels of the child-size 
vehicles. Many of these cadres had 
flown in from Tianjin. The Chinese 
rammed each other in bumper cars and 
spun around the go-kart track, and 
then they got back in line and did it 
again. The interior of Auto World had 
been remodelled so successfully that 
there was no sign that this two-story 
building once housed the cell-phone 
factory that went out of business for 
lack of female workers. Across the 
street, aU the electric dinosaurs came 
to life. They opened their jaws, and 
roared through tinny speakers, and 
moved their limbs spasmodically, as if 
shocked to find themselves in the mid- 
dle of the desert. ♦ 
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hat if you had a child? 

If you had a child, your life would 
be about more than getting through the 
various holiday rushes, and wondering 
exactly how insane Mrs. Witters in Ac- 
counts Payable is going to be on any 
given day. It’d be about procuring tiny 
shoes and puU toys and dental checkups; 
it’d be about paying into a college fund. 

The unextraordinary house to which 
you return nightly? It’d be someone’s fu- 
ture ur-house. It’d be the place that some- 
one would remember, decades hence, as 
a seat of comfort and succor, its rooms 
rendered larger and grander, exalted, by 
memory. This sofa, those lamps, pur- 
chased in a hurry, deemed good enough 
for now (they seem to be here stiU, years 
later) — they’d be legendary to someone. 

Imagine reaching the point at which 
you want a child more than you can re- 
member ever wanting anything else. 

Having a child is not, however, any- 
thing like ordering a pizza. Even less so 
if you’re a malformed, dwarfish man 
whose occupation, were you forced to 
name one, would be . . .Whatwouldyou 
call yourself? A goblin? An imp? Adop- 
tion agencies are reluctant about doctors 
and lawyers if they’re single and over 
forty. So go ahead. Apply to adopt an 
infant as a two-hundred-year-old gnome. 

You are driven slightly insane — you 
try to talk yourself down; it works some 
nights better than others — ^by the fact 
that, for so much of the population, 
children simply . . . appear. Bing bang 
boom. A single act of love and, nine 
months later, this flowering, as mind- 
less and senseless as a crocus bursting 
out of a bulb. 

It’s one thing to envy wealth and 
beauty and other gifts that seem to have 
been granted to others, but not to you, 
by obscure but undeniable givers. It’s an- 
other thing entirely to yearn for what’s 
so readily available to any dmnk and bar- 
maid who link up for three minutes in 
a dark corner of any dank and scrofu- 
lous pub. 

Y ou listen carefully, then, when you 
hear the mmor. Some impoverished 
miller — a man whose business is going 
under (the smaU-mhl owners, the ones 
who grind by hand, are vanishing; their 
flour and meal cost twice as much as the 
big-brand products, which are free of the 
gritty bits that can find their way into a 


sack of flour no matter how careful you 
are), a man who has no health insurance 
or investments or pension plan (he’s 
needed every cent just to keep the mill 
open) — that man has told the King that 
his daughter can spin straw into gold. 

The miller must have felt driven to 
it. He must have thought he needed a 
claim that outrageous to attract the at- 
tention of the King. 

You suppose (as an aspiring parent 
yourself, you prefer to think of other par- 
ents as un-deranged) he is hoping that 
if he can get his daughter into the pal- 
ace, if he can figure out a way for her to 
meet the King, for the King to see the 
pale grace of the girl’s neck and her shy 
smile, and hear the sweet clarinet tone 
of her soft but surprisingly sonorous voice, 
the King will be so smitten (doesn’t every 
father believe his daughter to be irresist- 
ible?) that he’ll forget about the absurd 
straw-into-gold story. 

The miller is apparently unable to 
imagine all the pale-necked, shyly smil- 
ing girls the King has met already. Like 
most fathers, he finds it inconceivable 
that his daughter may not be singular; 
that she may be lovely and funny and 
smart but not so exceptionally so as to 
obliterate all the other contending girls. 

The miller, poor, foolish, doting fa- 
ther that he is, never expected his daugh- 
ter to be locked into a room full of straw 
and commanded to spin it all into gold 
by morning, any more than most fathers 
expect their daughters to be unsought 
after by boys, or rejected by colleges, or 
abused by the men they eventually marry. 
Such notions rarely appear on the spec- 
trum of paternal possibility. 

It gets worse. 

The King, who really hates being 
duped, announces, from the doorway of 
the cellar room filled with straw, that if 
the girl hasn’t spun it all into gold by 
morning he’ll have her executed. 

What? Wait a minute 

The miller starts to confess, to beg 
forgiveness. He was joking; no, he was 
sinfully proud. He wanted his daughter 
to meet the King. He was worried about 
her future. I mean. Your Majesty, you 
can’t be thinking of killing her. . . . 

The King gives the miller a glacial 
look, has a guard escort him away, and 
withdraws, locking the door behind him. 

Here’s where you come in. 

You’re descended from a long line of 



minor wizards. Your people have, for 
generations, been able to summon rain, 
exorcise poltergeists, find lost wedding 
rings. 

No one in the family, not in the past 
few centuries, at any rate, has thought of 
making a living at it. It’s not . . . respect- 
able. It smells of desperation. And — as 
is the way with spells and conjurings — 
it’s not a hundred per cent reliable. It’s 
an art, not a science. Who wants to re- 
fund a farmer’s money as he stands des- 
titute in his still parched fields? Who 
wants to say, “I’m sorry, it works most of 
the time,” to the elderly couple who still 
hear cackles of laughter coming from 
under their mattress, whose cutlery still 
jumps up from the dinner table and flies 
around the room? 

When you hear the story about the 
girl who can supposedly spin straw into 
gold (it’s the talk of the kingdom), you 
don’t immediately think. This might be 
a way for me to get a child. That would 
be too many steps down the line for most 
people, and you, though you have a po- 
tent heart and ferocity of intention, are 
not a particularly serious thinker. You 
work more from instinct. It’s instinct, 
then, that tells you. Help this girl and 
good may come of it. Maybe simply be- 
cause you, and you alone, have some- 
thing to offer her. You who’ve never be- 
fore had much to offer any of the girls 
who passed by, leaving traces of perfume 
in their wake, a quickening of the air 
they so recently occupied. 

Spinning straw into gold is beyond 
your current capabilities, but not neces- 
sarily impossible to learn. There are an- 
cient texts. There’s your Aunt Farfalee, 
who is older than some of the texts but 
still alive, as far as you know, and the 
only truly gifted member of your ragtag 
cohort, who are generally more prone to 
make rats speak in Flemish, or to sum- 
mon beetles out of other people’s Christ- 
mas pies. 

C astles are easy to penetrate. Most 
people don’t know that; most peo- 
ple think of them as fortified, impreg- 
nable. Castles, however, have been re- 
modelled and revised, over and over, by 
countless generations. There was the 
child-king who insisted on secret pas- 
sageways, with peepholes that opened 
through the eyes of the ancestral por- 
traits. There was the paranoid king who 
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had escape tainnels dug, miles of them, 
opening out into woods, country lanes, 
and graveyards. 

So when you materialize in the cham- 
ber full of straw it has nothing to do with 
magic. The girl, though, is surprised and 
impressed. Already you’ve got credibility. 

And at first glance you see why the 
miller thought his gamble might work. 
She’s a true beauty, slightly unorthodox, 
in the way of most great beauties. Her 
skin is as smooth and poreless as pale- 
pink china, her nose ever so slightly lon- 
ger than it should be, her brown-black 
eyes wide-set, sable-lashed, all but quiv- 
ering with curiosity, with depths. 

She stares at you. She doesn’t speak. 
Her life, since this morning, has be- 
come so strange to her (she who yes- 
terday was sewing grain sacks and 
sweeping stray corn kernels from the 
floor) that the sudden appearance of a 
twisted and stub-footed man, just under 
four feet tall, with a chin as long as a 
turnip, seems merely another in the new 
string of impossibilities. 

You tell her you’re there to help. She 
nods her thanks. You get to work. 

It doesn’t go well, at first. The straw, 
run through the spinning wheel, comes 
out simply as straw, shredded and bent. 

You refuse to panic, though. You re- 
peat, silently, the spell taught to you by 
Aunt Farfalee (who is by now no big- 
ger than a badger, with blank white eyes 
and fingers as thin and stiff as icicles). 
You concentrate — ^belief is crucial. One 
of the reasons that ordinary people are 
incapable of magic is a simple dearth of 
conviction. 

And, eventually . . . yes. The first few 
stalks are only touched with gold, like 
eroded relics, but the next are more gold 
than straw, and, soon enough, the wheel 
is spitting out strand upon strand of pure 
golden straw, not the hard yellow of some 
gold but a yellow suffused with pink, ever 
so slightly incandescent in the torch-lit 
room. 

You both — ^you and the girl — ^watch, 
enraptured, as the piles of straw dwin- 
dle and the golden strands skitter onto 
the limestone floor. It’s the closest you’ve 
come yet to love, to lovemaking — you at 
the spinning wheel and the girl behind 
you (she forgetfully puts her gentle hand 
on your shoulder), watching in shared 
astonishment as the straw is spun into 
gold. 


When it’s all finished, she says, “My 
lord.” 

You’re not sure whether she’s refer- 
ring to you or to God. 

“Glad to be of service,” you answer. 
“I should go now.” 

“Let me give you something.” 

“No need.” 

But still she takes a strand of beads 
from her neck and holds them out to 
you. They’re garnets, cheap, probably 
dyed, though in this room, at this mo- 
ment, with all that golden straw ema- 
nating its faint light, they’re as potently 
red-black as heart’s blood. 

She says, “My father gave me these 
for my eighteenth birthday.” 

She drapes the necklace over your 
head. An awkward moment occurs when 
the beads catch on your chin, but the girl 
lifts them off, and her fingertips brush 
against your face. The strand of beads 
falls onto your chest. Onto the declivity 
where, were you a normal man, your chest 
would be. 

“Thank you,” she says. 

You bow and depart. She sees you 
slipping away through the secret door, 
devoid of hinges or knob, one of many 
commissioned by the long-dead para- 
noid king. 

“That’s not magic,” she says, laughing. 

“No,”you answer. “But magic is some- 
times all about knowing where the se- 
cret door is and how to open it.” 

With that, you’re gone. 

Y ou hear about it the next day, as you 
walk along the outskirts of town, 
wearing the strand of garnets under your 
stained woollen shirt. 

■fll If 

The girl pulled it off. She spun the 
straw into gold. 

The King’s response? Do it again to- 
night, in a bigger room, with twice as 
much straw. 

He’s joking, right? 

He’s not joking. This, after all, is the 
King who passed the law about putting 
trousers on cats and dogs, who made 
laughing too loudly a punishable crime. 
According to rumor, he was abused by 
his father, the last King. But that’s 


the story people always tell, isn’t it, 
when they want to explain inexplicable 
behavior? 

Y ou do it again that night. The spin- 
ning is effortless by now. As you 
spin, you perform little comic flour- 
ishes for the girl. You spin for a while 
one-handed. You spin with your back 
to the wheel. You spin with your eyes 
closed. 

She laughs and claps her hands. 
This time, when you’ve finished, she 
gives you a ring. It, too, is cheap — silver, 
with a speck of diamond sunk into it. 
She says, “This was my mother’s.” 
She slips it onto your pinkie. It fits, 
just barely. You stand for a moment star- 
ing at your hand, which is not by any 
standards a pretty sight, with its knobbed 
knuckles and thick, yellowed nails. But 
here it is, your hand, with her ring on 
one of its fingers. 

You slip away without speaking. You’re 
afraid that anything you say would be 
embarrassingly earnest. 

he next day . . . 

Right. One last roomful of straw, 
twice the size again. The King insists on 
this third and final act of alchemy. He 
believes, it seems, that value resides in 
threes, which would explain the three 
garish and unnecessary towers he’s had 
plunked onto the castle walls, the three 
advisers to whom he never listens, the 
three annual parades in celebration of 
nothing in particular beyond the King 
himself 
And . . . 

If the girl puUs it off one more time, 
the King has announced, he’ll marry her, 
make her his queen. 

That’s the reward? Marriage to a man 
who’d have had you decapitated if you 
failed to produce not just one but three 
miracles? 

Surely the girl will refuse. 

You go to the castle one more time 
and do it again. It should be routine 
by now, the sight of the golden straw 
piling up, the fiery gleam of it, but 
somehow repetition hasn’t rendered 
it commonplace. It is (or so you imag- 
ine) a little like being in love, like won- 
dering anew, every morning, at the 
outwardly unremarkable fact that 
your lover is there, in bed beside you, 
about to open her eyes, and that your 
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“I got that one for being a good boy. ' 


face will be the first thing she sees. 

When you’ve finished, she says, “I’m 
afraid I have nothing more to give you.” 

You pause. You’re shocked to realize 
that you want something more from her. 
You’ve told yourself, the past two nights, 
that the necklace and the ring are mar- 
vels, but extraneous acts of gratitude, that 
you’d have done what you did for noth- 
ing more than the sight of her thankful 
face. 

It’s surprising, then, that on this final 
night you don’t want to leave unrewarded. 
That you desire, with upsetting urgency, 
another token, a talisman, a further piece 
of evidence. Maybe it’s because you know 
you won’t see her again. 

You say, “You aren’t going to marry 
him, are you?” 

She looks down at the floor, which is 
littered with stray strands of gold. 

She says, “I’d be queen.” 

“But you’d be married to him, the man 
who was going to kill you if you didn’t 
produce the goods.” 

She lifts her head and looks at you. 


“My father could live in the palace 
with me.” 

“And yet. You can’t marry a monster.” 

“My father would live in the castle. 
The King’s physicians would attend to 
him. He’s ill — grain dust gets into your 
lungs.” 

You’re as surprised as she is when you 
hear yourself say, “Promise me your first- 
born child, then.” 

She stares at you, dumbfounded, by 
way of an answer. 

You’ve said it, though. You may as 
well forge on. 

“Let me raise your first child,” you 
say. “I’ll be a good father. I’ll teach the 
child magic. I’U teach the child gener- 
osity and forgiveness.The King isn’t going 
to do much along those lines, don’t you 
think?” 

“If I refuse,” she says, “will you ex- 
pose me?” 

Oh. 

You don’t want to descend to black- 
mail. You wish she hadn’t posed the ques- 
tion, and you have no idea how to an- 


swer. You’d never expose her. But you’re 
so sure of your ability to rescue the still 
unconceived child, who, without your 
help, will be abused by his father (don’t 
men who’ve been abused always do the 
same to their children?) and become an- 
other punishing and capricious king, 
who’ll demand meaningless parades 
and still gaudier towers and God knows 
what else. 

She interprets your silence as a yes. 
Yes, you’ll turn her in if she doesn’t prom- 
ise the child to you. 

She says, “All right, then. I promise 
to give you my firstborn child.” 

You could take it back. You could tell 
her that you were kidding, that you’d 
never take a woman’s child. 

But you find — surprise — that you like 
this capitulation from her, this helpless 
compliance, from the most recent em- 
bodiment of all the girls over all the years 
who’ve given you nothing, not even a 
curious glance. 

Welcome to the darker side of love. 

You leave, again without speaking. 
This time, though, it’s not for fear of em- 
barrassment. This time it’s because you’re 
greedy and ashamed; it’s because you 
want the child, you need the child, and 
yet you can’t bear to be yourself at this 
moment; you can’t stand there any lon- 
ger enjoying your mastery over her. 

T he royal wedding takes place. Sud- 
denly this common girl, this mill- 
er’s daughter, is a celebrity; her face em- 
blazons everything from banners to 
souvenir coffee mugs. 

And she looks like a queen. Her glowy 
pallor, her dark intelligent eyes, are every 
bit as royal-looking as they need to be. 

A year later, when the little boy is 
born, you go to the palace. 

You’ve thought of letting it pass — of 
course you have — ^but, after those months 
of sleepless musing over the life ahead, 
your return to the solitude and hope- 
lessness in which you’ve lived for the 
past year (while people have tried to sell 
you key chains and medallions with the 
girl’s face on them, assuming, as well 
they might, that you’re just another cus- 
tomer, you, who wear the string of gar- 
nets under your shirt, the silver ring on 
your finger) . . . you can’t let it pass. 

Until those nights of spinning, no girl 
ever let you get close enough for you to 
realize that you’re possessed of wit and 
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allure and compassion, that you’d be 
coveted, you’d be sought after, if you 
were just . . . 

Neither Aunt Farfalee nor the oldest 
and most revered of the texts has any- 
thing to say about transforming gnomes 
into straight-spined, striking men. Aunt 
Farfalee told you, in the low, rattling 
sigh that was once her voice, that magic 
has its limits, that the flesh has, over 
centuries, proved consistently vulnerable 
to afflictions but never, not even for 
the most potent of wizards, subject to 
improvement. 

You go to the palace. 

It’s not hard to get an audience with 
the King and Queen. One of the tradi- 
tions, a custom so old and entrenched 
that even this King doesn’t dare abolish 
it, is the weekly Wednesday audience, at 
which any citizen who wishes to can ap- 
pear in the throne room and register a 
complaint. 

You are not the first in line. You wait 
as a corpulent young woman reports 
that a coven of witches in her district 
is causing the goats to walk on their 
hind legs and saunter into her house as 
if they owned the place. You wait as an 
old man objects to the new tax being 
levied on every denizen who lives past 
the age of eighty, which is the King’s 
way of claiming for himself what would 
otherwise be passed along to his sub- 
jects’ heirs. 

As you stand in line, you see that the 
Queen has noticed you. 

She looks entirely natural on the 
throne, every bit as much as she does on 
banners and mugs and key chains. She 
has noticed you, but nothing has changed 
in her expression. She listens, with the 
customary feigned attention, to the 
woman whose goats are sitting down to 
dinner with the family, to the man who 
doesn’t want his fortune sucked away be- 
fore he dies. It’s widely known that these 
audiences with the King and Queen 
never produce results of any kind. Still, 
people want to come and be heard. 

As you wait, you notice the girl’s fa- 
ther, the miller (the former miller), seated 
among the members of court, in a tri- 
corne hat and an ermine collar. He re- 
gards the line of assembled supplicants 
with a dowager aunt’s indignity and an 
expression of sentimental piety — the re- 
cently bankrupt man who gambled with 
his daughter’s life and, thanks to you, won. 


When your turn arrives, you bow to 
Queen and King. The King nods his 
traditional, absent-minded acknowl- 
edgment. His head might have been 
carved from marble. His eyes are ice 
blue under the rim of his gem-encrusted 
crown. He might already be, in life, the 
stone likeness of himself that will top 
his sarcophagus. 

Y^u say, “My Queen, I think you know 
what I’ve come for.” 

The King looks disapprovingly at his 
wife. His face bears no hint of a ques- 
tion. He skips over the possibility of in- 
nocence. He wonders only what, exactly, 
it is that she has done. 

The Queen nods. You can’t tell what’s 
going through her mind. Apparently, 
she has learned, during the past year, 
how to evince an expression of royal opac- 
ity, something she did not possess when 
you were spinning the straw into gold 
for her. 

She says, “Please reconsider.” 

You’re not about to reconsider. You 
might have considered reconsidering be- 
fore you found yourself in the presence 
of these two, this tyrannical and igno- 
rant monarch and the girl who agreed 
to marry him. 

You tell her that a promise was made. 
You leave it at that. 

She glances over at the King, and can’t 
conceal a moment of mfller’s-daughter 
nervousness. 

She turns to you again. She says,“This 
is awkward, isn’t it?” 

You waver. You’re assaulted by con- 
flicting emotions. You understand the 
position she’s in. You care for her. You’re 
in love with her. It’s probably the hope- 
less ferocity of your love that impels 
you to stand firm, to refuse her refusal — 
she who has, on the one hand, suc- 
ceeded spectacularly and, on the other, 
consented to what must be, at best, a 
chilly and brutal marriage. You can’t 
simply relent and walk back out of the 
room. You can’t bring yourself to be so 
debased. 

She doesn’t care foryou, after all. You’re 
someone who did her a favor once. She 
doesn’t even know your name. 

With that thought, you decide to offer 
a compromise. 

You teU her, in the general spirit of her 
husband’s fixation on threes, that she has 
three days to guess your name. If she can 
accomplish that, if she can guess your name 
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within the next three days, the deal’s off. 

If she can’t . . . 

You do not, of course, say this aloud, 
but if she can’t you’ll raise the child in a 
forest glade. You’ll teach him the botan- 
ical names of the trees, and the secret 
names of the animals. You’ll instmct him 
in the arts of mercy and patience. And 
you’ll see, in the boy, certain of her as- 
pects — the great dark pools of her eyes, 
maybe, or her slightly exaggerated, aris- 
tocratic nose. 

The Queen nods in agreement. The 
King scowls. He can’t, however, ask ques- 
tions, not here, not with his subjects lined 
up before him. He can’t appear to be 
baffled, underinformed, misused. 

You bow again and, as straight-backed 
as your torqued spine will allow, you stride 
out of the throne room. 

Y ou’ll never know what went on be- 
tween Queen and King once they 
were alone together. You hope that she 
confessed everything and insisted that a 
vow, once made, cannot be broken. You 
even go so far as to imagine that she de- 
fended you for your offer of a possible 
reprieve. 

You suspect, though, that she still feels 
endangered, that she can’t be sure her 
husband will forgive her for allowing 
him to believe that she herself spun the 
straw into gold. Having produced a male 
heir, she has now, after all, rendered her- 
self dispensable. And so, when confronted, 
she probably came up with . . . some tale 
of spells and curses, some fabrication in 
which you, a hobgoblin, are entirely to 
blame. 

You wish you could feel more purely 
angry about that possibility. You wish 
you didn’t sympathize, not even a little, 
with her in the predicament she’s cre- 
ated for herself 

This, then, is love. This is the expe- 
rience from which you’ve felt exiled for 
so long. This rage mixed with empathy, 
this simultaneous desire for admiration 
and victory. 

You wish you found it more unpleas- 
ant. Or, at any rate, you wish you found 
it as unpleasant as it actually is. 

T he Queen sends messengers out all 
over the kingdom, in an attempt to 
track down your name. You know how 
futile that is. You live in a cottage carved 
into a tree, so deep in the woods that no 


hiker or wanderer has ever passed by. Y^u 
have no friends, and your relatives live 
not only far away but in residences at 
least as obscure as your own (consider 
Aunt Farfalee’s tiny grotto, reachable only 
by swimming fifty feet under water). 
You’re not registered anywhere. You’ve 
never signed anything. 

You return to the castle the next day, 
and the next. The King scowls murder- 
ously (what story has he been told?) as 
the Queen runs through a gamut of 
guesses. 

Althalos? Borin? Cassius? Cedric? 
Destrain? Fendrel? Hadrian? Gavin? 
Gregory? Lief? Merek? Rowan? Rulf? 
Sadon? Tybalt? Xalvador? Zane? 

No no no no no no no no no no no 
no no no no no and no. 

It’s looking good. 

But then, on the night of the second 
day, you make your fatal mistake. 

You’ll ask yourself, afterward. Why 
did I build a fire in front of the cottage 
tree and do that little song and dance? 
It seems harmless at the time, and you 
are so happy, so sure. You find yourself 
sitting alone in your parlor, thinking of 
where the cradle should go, wondering 
who’ll teach you how to fold a diaper, 
picturing the child’s face as he looks up 
at you and says, “Father.” 

It’s too much, just sitting inside like 
that, by yourself It’s too little. You hurry 
out into the blackness of the forest 
night, amid the chirruping of the in- 
sects and the far-off hoots of the owls. 
You build a fire. You grant yourself a 
pint of ale, and then you grant your- 
self another. And, almost against your 
wiU, it seems that you’re dancing around 
the fire. It seems that you’ve made up 
a song: 

Tonight I brew, tomorrow I bake, 

And then the Queen’s child I will take. 

For little knows the royal dame . . . 

How likely is it that the youngest of 
the Queen’s messengers, the one most 
desperate for advancement, the one who’s 
been threatened with dismissal (he’s too 
fervent and dramatic in his delivery of 
messages, he bows too low, he’s getting 
on the King’s nerves) . . . how likely is it 
that that particular young hustler, know- 
ing every inch of the civilized kingdom 
to have been scoured already, every door 
knocked on, will think to go out into 
the woods that night, wondering if he’s 


wasting precious time but hoping that 
maybe, just maybe, the little man lives 
off the grid? 

How likely is it that he’U see your fire, 
creep through the bracken, and listen to 
the ditty you’re singing? 

Y ou return, triumphant, to the castle 
on the third and final afternoon. You 
are for the first time in your life a figure 
of power, of threat. Finally, you cannot 
be ignored or dismissed. 

The Queen appears to be flustered. 
She says, “Well, then, this is my last 
chance.” 

You have the courtesy to refrain from 
answering. 

She says, “Is it Brom?” 

No. 

“Is it Leofrick?” 

No. 

“Is it Ukic?” 

No. 

Then there is a moment — a miUi- 
moment, the tiniest imaginable frac- 
tion of time — when the Queen thinks 
of giving her baby to you. You see it in 
her face. There’s a moment when she 
knows that she could rescue you as you 
once rescued her, when she imagines 
throwing it all away and going off with 
you and her child. She does not, could 
not, love you, but she remembers stand- 
ing in the room on that first night, 
when the straw started turning to gold, 
when she understood that an impos- 
sible situation had been met with an 
impossible result, when she unthink- 
ingly laid her hand on the sackcloth- 
covered gnarls of your shoulder, and 
she thinks {whoosh, by the time you’ve 
read whoosh, she’s no longer thinking 
it) that she could leave her heartless 
husband, she could live in the woods 
with you and the child. . . . 

Whoosh. 

The King shoots her an arctic glare. 
She looks at you, her dark eyes avid and 
level, her neck arched and her shoulders 
flung back. 

She speaks your name. 

It’s not possible. 

The King grins a conquering, pred- 
atory grin. The Queen turns away. 

The world, which was about to trans- 
form itself, changes back again. The world 
reveals itself to be nothing more than 
you, about to scuttle out of the throne 
room, hurry through town, and return 


to the empty little house that’s always 
there, that’s always been there, waiting 
for you. 

You stamp your right foot. You 
stamp it so hard, with such enchantment- 
compelled force, that it goes right through 
the marble floor, sinks to your ankle. 

You stamp your left foot. Same thing. 
You are standing now, trembling, insane 
with fury and disappointment, ankle-deep 
in the royal floor. 

The Queen keeps her face averted. 
The King emits a peal of laughter that 
sounds like defeat itself. 

And, with that, you split in half 

It’s the strangest sensation imagin- 
able. It’s as if some strip of invisible tape 
that’s been holding you together, from 
mid-forehead to crotch, had suddenly 
been stripped away. It’s no more painful 
than pulling off a bandage. And then 
you fall onto your knees, and you’re look- 
ing at yourself, twice, both of you pitched 
forward, blinking in astonishment at a 
self who is blinking in astonishment at 
you, who are blinking in astonishment 
at him, who is blinking in astonishment 
at you 

The Queen silently summons two of 
the guards, who pull you in two pieces 
from the floor in which you’ve become 
mired, who carry you, one half apiece, 
out of the room. They take you all the 
way back to your place in the woods and 
leave you there. 

There are two of you now. Neither is 
sufficient unto himself, but you learn, 
over time, to join your two halves to- 
gether and hobble around. There are lim- 
its to what you can do, though you’re 
able to get from place to place. Each half, 
naturally, requires the cooperation of the 
other, and you And yourself getting snap- 
pish with yourself; you And yourself curs- 
ing yourself for your clumsiness, your 
overeagerness, your lack of consideration 
for your other half You feel it doubly. 
Still, you go on. Still, you step in tan- 
dem, make your careful way up and down 
the stairs, admonishing, warning, each 
of you urging the other to slow down, 
or speed up, or wait a second. What else 
can you do? Each would be helpless with- 
out the other. Each would be stranded, 
laid flat, abandoned, bereft. ♦ 
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“Mission: Impossible — Rogue Nation, ” “The End of the Tour, ” and “Best of Enemies. 

BY ANTHONY LANE 


H ow impossible can a mission be, 
if it is successfully completed 
five times? The big-screen franchise 
that began in 1996 has now reached 
“Mission: Impossible — Rogue Nation,” 
directed by Christopher McQuarrie. 
Some things have held firm along the 
way, not least a resolute belief that the 
globe is made for trotting. The new 
film kicks off in Belarus and whisks us 
to Cuba, Virginia, Paris, Vienna, Casa- 
blanca, and London, where our hero, 
Ethan Hunt (Tom Cruise), pulls off his 
most amazing stunt to date by finding 
a functioning phone booth near Picca- 
dilly Circus. Cruise is in excellent fet- 
tle, relaxing like a high-wire artist into 
the tensest of predicaments, and secur- 
ing his status as the Dorian Gray of ac- 
tion movies. So what if his portrait de- 
cays with age in a vault at Paramount 
Pictures, as long as he preserves the 
smooth, unfading cockiness of youth? 

Ethan works, as ever, for the I.M.E: 
the Impossible Mission Force, not the 
International Monetary Fund, though 
it’s easy to imagine Christine Lagarde 
as his controller, immaculate in pearls, 
calmly instructing him to break into 
Greece and steal back the German cash. 
The hitch, for Ethan, is that Hunley 
(Alec Baldwin), the director of the 
C.I.A., argues that the I.M.E is both 
unreliable and spent. It is accused, by a 
congressional committee, of “wanton 
brinkmanship” — a nice description of 
this genre of movie — and promptly shut 
down. Needless to say, circumstances 
lead Hunley not just to change his tune 


but to sing the praises of Ethan as “the 
living manifestation of destiny.” Around 
me, people howled at that line. Ungrate- 
ful beasts. How often do you get to hear 
Alec Baldwin sound like Ayn Rand? 
You could read the whole film as a re- 
actionary plea for less transparency — 
for agents toiling so far below the sur- 
face of civil society, on our behalf, that 
we should not insult them with petty 
requests that they remain accountable. 
Conversely, you could wind up, like me, 
so suckered by the tentacles of the plot 
that its ethical implications pass you by. 

However stateless and lawless Ethan 
may be, once he’s disavowed by the 
C.I.A., he is far from friendless. Pals 
like Luther (Ving Rhames), Benji 
(Simon Pegg), and Brandt (Jeremy 
Renner) are on hand to guide his search 
for the Syndicate. This is a shadowy 
outfit — again, the open or sunlit vari- 
ety is unthinkable — that is busy desta- 
bilizing the world order. Its principal 
is Solomon Lane (Sean Harris), who 
has a soft rasp in his voice and a finger 
in every nasty pie. “Only Lane knows 
what’s going to happen,” we are told. 
In my dreams. What this means is that 
we dart from one improbable set piece 
to the next: a performance of “Turan- 
dot” attended by a surplus of assassins; 
the cracking of an underwater security 
system, breachable only by a free diver 
with capacious lungs; and a motorbike 
chase that gives Cruise, leaning side- 
ways at speed, the chance to buff his 
kneecaps on the curving road. 

These arias of suspense are conducted 


in lavish style by McQuarrie, and it’s 
no surprise that they exhaust his pow- 
ers of invention, leaving the climax of 
the story to limp home. The Puccini 
sequence comes perilously early in the 
tale, yet it’s a gorgeous highlight, teem- 
ing with trills of visual wit, and Mc- 
Quarrie uses the occasion to bow, as he 
should, to Hitchcock’s “The Man Who 
Knew Too Much.” In a similar tribute, 
lisa Faust (Rebecca Ferguson), a Brit- 
ish spy, is on hand to greet Ethan and 
Benji when they arrive in Casablanca. 
As fans of Ingrid Bergman can confirm, 
nobody should go there without meet- 
ing a beautiful woman named Ilsa, pref- 
erably one whose loyalty is so mutable 
that men can hardly keep up. This par- 
ticular Ilsa is forever switching from 
Lane to the good guys and back again, 
pausing only to save Ethan’s skin and 
to prove, in the process, that, murky 
though the film’s geopolitics may be, its 
gender politics are a blast. And the moral 
is: when in distress, call a damsel. Of 
the many heists and grabs that litter the 
movie, none is as blatant as the deft, ir- 
repressible manner in which Ferguson, 
displaying a light smile and a brisk way 
with a knife, steals the show. Poor Tom 
Cruise. He can’t even steal a kiss. 

A uthor tours should not be confused 
^with the rock-and-roll variety. 
Where bands face a baying throng in 
a cavernous stadium, writers drone 
through random chunks of their work 
at the rear of provincial bookstores, sign- 
ing copies in the faint hope that the 
newly enhanced volumes will not ap- 
pear on eBay before breakfast. It took 
courage, therefore, for James Ponsoldt 
to direct a movie called “The End of 
the Tour,” which hits a dramatic peak 
when a novelist declines to answer ques- 
tions after his reading. Mind you, the 
novelist is David Foster Wallace (Jason 
Segel) — the creator of “Infinite Jest,” 
and the nearest thing to a rock legend 
that literature has tossed up in recent 
decades. Complete with bandanna, he 
even looked the part, and, since his death, 
in 2008, the clamor has only swelled. 

Jesse Eisenberg plays David Lip- 
sky — a lesser talent than Wallace, and 
both men know it. (Nobody seethes as 
well as Eisenberg, who frowns at the 
smallest hint of a slight.) Lipsky is com- 
missioned by Rolling Stone to write a 
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profile of Wallace. This entails a trip to 
Illinois and a snowy stay at Wallace’s 
house, after which the two men set off 
on the tour. Very little occurs, and you 
can sense the movie stretching and 
creaking to fill the available space. Minor 
incidents, like a tiff over a rental car, 
are huilt up into showdowns. Thank 
heavens for Joan Cusack, who plays the 
tour escort in Minneapolis, proudly 
pointing out the statue of Mary Tyler 
Moore, and declaring, as she bids a 
breezy farewell to Wallace, “I may have 
to buy your book and read it!” 

Anybody hoping that “The End of 
the Tour” would mirror the formal daz- 
zle of Wallace’s fiction, doubling back 
on itself like the frantically probing en- 
counters in his 1999 collection, “Brief 
Interviews with Hideous Men,” will be 
disappointed. Yet the film, despite its 
flatness, is worth exploring, just as the 
writer’s unremarkable home is picked 
apart by Lipsky,who prowls around like 
a cop, noting the contents of the bath- 
room cabinet and the photograph of 
Updike on the wall. Then, there’s Segel, 
who doesn’t just map the outer contours 
of Wallace (note the arms shyly crossed, 
as if in self-protection) but gradually 
starts to delve down. Is his nature as 
sweet as it first appears, or is he, in the 
Shavian phrase of one acquaintance, 
“pleasantly unpleasant”? Is his depen- 
dence on junk — he gorges on a banquet 
of “Falcon Crest,” “Magnum, and 
“Charlie’s Angels,” and invites Lipsky 
to dine on Diet Pepsi andTwizzlers — a 
heedless addiction or a loving embrace 
of Americana? Is he a regular guy or, as 
Lipsky suspects, a deeply irregular one 
striking an anxious pose? “I don’t think 
writers are much smarter than other 
people,” Wallace says. “I think they’re 
more compelling in their stupidity.” 
Ouch. At the end, we see him dancing, 
badly and happily, as if trying, for a few 
precious minutes, to shake all the words 
out of his mind. 

A nother time, another two-hander, 
L. although, in this case, the hands 
are more evenly matched. “Best of En- 
emies” is a documentary about Gore 
Vidal and William F. Buckley, Jr., who, 
in 1968, were invited by ABC — then 
the lowliest of the networks — to lock 
horns during the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic conventions. There were ten 


bouts in aU, with Howard K. Smith as 
the referee, and, from the opening min- 
utes, it was clear that the contestants 
were bound together by a loathing that 
was stronger than death. 

Vidal, the more complacent, was also 
the greater pro, preparing for battle by 
hiring a researcher and arriving armed 
with quotations and venomous facts to 
wield against his foe. Some of his zing- 
ers, ad hominem and supposedly ad 
hoc, were rehearsed beforehand, and it 
shows. “He’s always to the right, and 
almost always in the wrong,” he said of 
Buckley, on air. The latter chose to wing 
it, and was never more attentive than 
when he seemed to be at ease. I spent 
half the movie trying to pin down whom 
he reminded me of, with those blue- 
gray eyes, as pale as a winter sea. When 
he threw his head back and bared his 
teeth in a harrowing grin, I got it: seven 
years ahead of schedule, he looked like 
the poster for “Jaws.” 

The rum thing about “Best of En- 
emies,” directed by Morgan NevUle and 
Robert Gordon, is that it keeps inter- 
rupting the footage of the debates — 
veering away to more recent commen- 
tators, and spoiling the flavor of the 
original feud. Now that TV punditry 
has roughened into a rant, do we not 
deserve to see more of its lordly apo- 
gee? Maybe so, except that Vidal vs. 
Buckley — or, as I prefer to think of it. 
Alien vs. Predator — has not improved 
with age. Which combatant you cleave 
to is beside the point, since both of 
them teeter on the brink of the insuffer- 
able. The long drawl of their vowels, 
however shapely, bespeaks a patrician 
fatigue that has passed into history, and 
is welcome to stay there. Each man was 
too bent on outsmarting the other to 
obey their nominal brief, which was to 
assess the tremors that unnerved the 
convention haUs and convulsed the na- 
tion beyond. For a better reckoning of 
1968, you need a better writer — Nor- 
man Mailer, unloved by Buckley and 
Vidal alike, whose “Miami and the Siege 
of Chicago” covered the same events. 
Next to his fervid look at the sinews of 
power, as they sweat and flex, “Best of 
Enemies” is barely more than a skit. ♦ 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 

SPECTACLE, by Pamela Newkirk (Amistad).ln 1906, Ota Benga, 
a Congolese man, was put on display at the Bronx Zoo as a 
“pygmy,” often caged and left in the company of an orang- 
utan. Benga had been brought to New York by a missionary 
and adventurer who claimed (falsely) to have saved him from 
cannibals; for three weeks, visitors gawked at, and often taunted, 
the star attraction. Ten years later, having led a lonely and des- 
ultory life in America, Benga committed suicide by shooting 
himself in the chest. Newkirk’s account of this shocking and 
shameful story is forceful, though Benga’s voice is unfortu- 
nately absent. He never wrote about his experience and gave 
no interviews, so he remains, inevitably, a mysterious figure. 

ENCOUNTERS, by George Braziller (Braziller). The heyday of 
small publishers may have run its course, or given way to 
the Web, but it is worth recalling the time of Barney Ros- 
set, at Grove; James Laughlin, at New Directions; and Bra- 
ziller, who has published this charming memoir just short 
of his hundredth birthday. Braziller served in the war and 
then published writers as disparate as Janet Frame, Henri 
AUeg, Nathalie Sarraute, and Orhan Pahmuk. The book is 
made up of brief chapters — glimpses into a life of integrity 
and taste, of war, commerce, and literature. There’s also a 
nifty scene with Marilyn Monroe. Braziller retired when he 
was ninety-four, handing the reins to his sons. It’s clear that 
he did so with some regret: his work and the people he met 
were sources of abiding pleasure. 

A CURE FOR SUICIDE, by Jesse Ball (Pantheon). Ball’s disorient- 
ing novel takes its time revealing the scope of its philosoph- 
ical concerns, but it rewards patience. Much of the action 
occurs in exchanges between a man identified as “the claim- 
ant,” who appears to have lost his memory, and a woman 
identified as “the examiner,” who is helping him relearn the 
fundamentals of human behavior. Halting, stripped-down 
dialogue, evoking the blank spaces in the claimant’s mind, 
forces the reader to scramble for purchase. Patterns emerge — 
the claimant has disturbing dreams and keeps meeting a 
woman with whom he seems to have had a relationship. 
When the novel unveils some of its secrets, the result is un- 
expectedly moving. 

MUSIC FOR WARTIME, by Rebecca MakJzai (Viking). Ricochet- 
ing from the war-torn twentieth century to the reality-show- 
rich present day, the stories in this impressive collection fea- 
ture characters buffeted by fate — or is it mere happenstance? 
The death of a circus elephant shapes generations of a small 
town; a passing remark ruins a plotted-out life. Our sense 
of history is probed, too, not without humor — Bach appears 
in a Manhattan living room one day, a spot of comfort in 
one woman’s post-9/11 life. In a series of shorter pieces, the 
author relates nuggets of family history and legend, includ- 
ing a story about young women in Budapest who used grease- 
paint to transform themselves into old women, in order to 
be spared at least one of war’s ugly realities. 
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ON TELEVISION 

CLONE CLUB 

The eighties flashbacks of “Halt and Catch Fire” and “Deutschland 83. ” 

BY EMILY NU55BAUM 



I n 1983, when I was a teen-ager, my 
brother told me that you could reach 
a BBS — an early online community — 
through our phone line, using a modem. 
I dialled in, and was met by that digi- 
tal shrieking sound, the now nostalgic 
“handshake.” The sysop greeted me with 
a message in neon-green letters, some- 
thing like “Hello, friend.” Unnerved, I 
signed off, and didn’t go online again 
until college. 

“Halt and Catch Fire,” an AMC 
drama about the battle to create the 
first portable computer, takes place dur- 
ing that period, back when the ping- 
ing, whirring devices that have come 
to dominate our lives were stiU revolu- 


tionary and potentially frightening. The 
show is now completing its second sea- 
son, which has been such a startling 
upgrade of the first that it begs for tech- 
nological metaphors. Early on, the char- 
acters discuss the Doherty Threshold, 
a concept they describe as the speed at 
which a computer responds to the us- 
er’s fingertips: slower than four hun- 
dred milliseconds, and users will get 
frustrated and quit; faster, and they’ll 
be hooked. “Halt” ’s first season never 
quite hit the television equivalent of 
the Doherty Threshold: it was ambi- 
tious but jankily paced, decently cast 
but not quite good enough to recom- 
mend to strangers. Watching the show 


improve has provided its own drama, 
one that’s not uncommon in this new 
era ofTV-making, as creators struggle 
to innovate, working from the older 
models of prestige cable. 

From the start, “Halt and Catch Fire” 
was hurt by several factors, including 
that impossible-to-remember title. (It’s 
a computer command that causes a pro- 
cessor to overload, shutting down the 
machine.) The pilot felt like a wishful 
mashup, using elements scavenged from 
reruns. There was a Don Draper-ish 
salesman, Joe MacMillan (Fee Pace), 
who had a tormented family history, a 
closet full of Armani suits, and a gift 
for gassy monologues. There was aWal- 
ter White-like failed scientist, Gordon 
Clark (Scoot McNairy), emasculated by 
his sighing wife. There was a chick coder, 
Cameron Howe (Mackenzie Davis), a 
bleached-blond punkette straight out 
of “The Girl with the Dragon Tattoo” 
(or possibly Aimee Mann circa “Voices 
Carry”). In Dallas, these three rebels 
teamed up to build a new computer — 
or, actually, to improve on a prototype 
that Joe ripped off from his former em- 
ployer, I.B.M. The entire enterprise felt 
surreally self-referential: a show about 
reverse-engineering a stolen computer 
was itself reverse-engineered from the 
stolen archetypes of better dramas. 

And yet as “Halt and Catch Fire” 
proceeded it began to insert fixes, scene 
by scene, as if it were a product that had 
shipped too early, downloading updates 
to improve usability. It started to ex- 
plore the rich, strange prehistory of to- 
day’s Silicon Valley gold rush, sketch- 
ing out the culture clash among 
engineers and coders, silver-tongued 
marketers and crusty old-tech inves- 
tors. The show looked lovely, washed 
out and green-gray, as if the nineteen- 
eighties took place after a rainstorm 
(even if the camera was often tilted, for 
no good reason, at a paranoiac forty- 
five-degree angle). For nostalgists, it 
offered the sensual pleasures of clunky 
beige consoles and pounding punk 
songs. There were moments of self- 
serious melodrama: Cameron brain- 
storming in lipstick on a mirror; Joe re- 
vealing his chest, covered in scars. 

But there was also a sense of excite- 
ment as the team struggled to solve 
technical problems — to make the lap- 
top light enough, to design a compressed 


Halt and Catch Fire” is a platform fora fascinating buried period of digital history. 
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motherboard, to code an operating sys- 
tem from scratch. And the writers grad- 
ually gave Donna (Kerry Bishe), Gor- 
don’s nagging wife, a meaningful role. 
By the final episodes of Season 1, there 
was a legitimate thrill in seeing the team 
launch their compromised clone of a 
computer, the Cardiff Giant, at a Las 
Vegas expo. The episodes also featured 
an imaginative re-creation of a historic 
event, as tech geeks gathered in a hotel 
suite, lit by candles, to witness the debut 
of the Apple Macintosh, gazing in awe 
as if gathered around the Nativity. 

Season 2 jumps forward fourteen 
months, wrenching the ensemble into 
a new hierarchy. Joe is no longer the 
main character, he’s been sidelined and 
humbled, and the focus is now on Cam- 
eron and Donna, a former engineer her- 
self, who have teamed up to run a small 
company called Mutiny, which starts out 
in gaming but evolves into a developer 
of chat rooms and discussion boards, 
with echoes of CompuServe and Prod- 
igy. The gender switch isn’t entirely rad- 
ical: this is still a show about a rule- 
breaker and a rule-follower debating 
digital philosophy. But the watchful, 
stubborn Donna, in her pastel corpo- 
rate outfits, is a fresh type for TV, and 
the women’s chemistry is looser, releas- 
ing the show from the burdens of its 
gloomy foremnners. Meanwhile, Donna 
and Gordon’s marriage feels layered, 
no longer a cartoon of a genius husband 
and a henpecking supermom.The sham- 
bling house that serves as Mutiny’s 
office — all schlubby guy geeks, bicker- 
ing and playing paintball — is a fun place 
to hang out. Even that tilted camera 
seems less a pretension and more an en- 
dearingly dorky trademark. 

It’s not that the show is revelatory 
art — a plot about Gordon receiving a 
diagnosis of brain damage verges on ba- 
thos. But it doesn’t need to be. It’s effec- 
tive doing what it does best, which is to 
be a platform for a fascinating, buried 
period of history. Along the way, we get 
oddly profound meditations on the 
nature of originality in the digital age, 
nested within relationship talk. In one 
great scene, Cameron and her new boy- 
friend argue over whether she should 
copy-protect their new game. Leaving 
code exposed is the only way to oper- 
ate, he argues, amazed that she’d see it 
otherwise; they learned from stolen 


code — they even met through stolen 
code, when he hacked her game and 
improved it. That’s how anything cre- 
ative gets stronger. But Cameron tells 
him that she isn’t willing to lose her 
money, or her credit, yet again. 

It can’t be a coincidence that these 
are the very issues that haunt modern 
television. The medium is surging cre- 
atively, but it’s in a stage of economic 
chaos, reaching the viewer by many 
routes, through cables and antennae, 
over computers and tablets, sold via 
iTunes, remixed on YouTube, and traded, 
to the distress of producers, on BitTor- 
rent. (To quote a retro P.S.A., “Don’t 
copy that floppy!”) I caught up on “Halt 
and Catch Fire” on my phone, stream- 
ing on Amazon, as I lay in bed with ear- 
buds in, which would have been impos- 
sible only three years ago. There’s no way 
to talk about television as art without 
talking about television as technology: 
the kind of beauty we get is inevitably 
shaped by the way it’s delivered. 

T here’s a scene in the German spy 
series “Deutschland 83,” on Sun- 
dance, that encapsulates the year in 
which it is set. In West Germany, an 
East German named Martin stumbles 
upon a man selling black-market elec- 
tronics. The man offers him options: 
Does he want a TV set? A Walkman, 
maybe? “What’s a Walkman?” Martin 
asks, baffled. Anyone who lived through 
this period will understand the look on 
his face as he hits Play: infatuation and 
awe, the kind of emotion that Cole Por- 
ter called “rapture serene.” 

Like “Halt and Catch Fire,”“Deutsch- 
land 83” bears a resemblance to a more 
ambitious cable show: “The Americans,” 
ex’s series about Russian spies, starring 
Keri Russell and Matthew Rhys, which 
just finished a bleak and astonishing 
third season. But, if “Deutschland 83” 
doesn’t have quite that show’s depth, it 
has other charms. It’s a slinky thriller, 
well scored, well paced, cast with beau- 
tiful faces, and nearly as aesthetically 
aspirational as “Mad Men” ever was, if 
you’re in the mood to fantasize about 
being a chain-smoking German spy in 
green leather gloves. It’s gorgeous and 
it’s good enough. 

The show begins with a moment 
that was also featured in “The Ameri- 
cans”: Ronald Reagan’s “evil empire” 


speech. “Turn on the TV,” an East Ger- 
man intelligence officer named Lenora 
Rausch (Maria Schrader, crisp and glam- 
orous) barks at her boss, as she watches 
Reagan, live, on her small black-and- 
white screen. The U.S. is about to place 
Pershing missiles in West Germany; 
each side is terrified that the other will 
launch an attack. To get Intel on NATO, 
Lenora pressures her nephew Martin 
(Jonas Nay), a border guard, into ser- 
vice as a spy, masquerading as the as- 
sistant to a West German general. Like 
“Halt and Catch Fire,” “Deutschland 
83” works as a simplified conduit for 
historical events that have dimmed in 
memory, even for those who lived 
through them. For the first few episodes, 
it treats these issues with relative so- 
phistication, as Martin is deputized to 
steal state secrets. (To the alarm of his 
handlers, he finds that they’ve been en- 
coded on newfangled floppy disks.) 
Under his new identity, Moritz, Mar- 
tin becomes enmeshed in his boss’s fam- 
ily, which includes a sexy hippie daugh- 
ter, Yvonne (Lisa Tomaschewsky), and 
a peacenik son, Alex, who, on the 
strength of Ludwig Trepte’s warm per- 
formance, quickly grows into the show’s 
most complex character. 

The longer the series goes on, un- 
fortunately, the more absurd its twists 
become, landing Moritz at the center 
of world-historical events, like some 
Zelig of mutually assured destruction. 
But absurdity isn’t a deal-breaker. The 
eighties synth pop, from “99 Luftbal- 
lons”to “China Girl,” soars and soothes. 
(And, as so many cable dramas do, the 
show speUs things out in song lyrics. 
It was not strictly necessary to play the 
song “Jeopardy” when one character’s 
love was in jeopardy.) Lively scenes are 
set in the rising West German peace 
movement, which has been infiltrated 
by East German spies. “Go on, give 
each other back rubs while the world 
goes up in a mushroom cloud,” Alex 
complains, disenchanted with both 
sides. Still, one can’t escape the sense 
that the show might have been a bit 
more chewy if it had taken fewer short- 
cuts. Had it done so — had it felt a lit- 
tle less optimized for escapist viewers — 
it might also be a bit harder to watch, 
challenging enough to risk discom- 
fort, even alienation. It would be “The 
Americans.” ♦ 
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l\ENEGADE5 

Rare works by Harry Partch and Ethel Smyth. 

BY ALEX mss 



H arry Partch, the rigorous wild man 
of American music, wrote, in 
1935, “This isn’t Germany, and this isn’t 
the eighteenth century, and I’m trying 
to give myself, and others, a good basis 
for a new and great music of the peo- 
ple. ’’Partch was arguing, with his usual 
pugnacity, against the Germanic tradi- 
tion and against American dependence 
on that tradition. His urge to break 
with the past led him, at the height of 
the Depression, to assume a hobo life, 
travelling the rails and notating hobo 
songs. He emerged with an incorrigi- 
bly radical musical language, at once 
intricate in method and mgged in man- 
ner. Partch wrote, “In the early days of 
presenting my music, the mere men- 


tion of the words Bach or Beethoven, 
twin gods of classical musicians, turned 
on a faucet of revolt in me.” 

Partch, who died in 1974, might 
have been astonished to see that a Ger- 
man group — Musikfabrik, a virtuoso 
new-music ensemble based in Co- 
logne — has lately become his chief in- 
ternational advocate. Two years ago, at 
the Ruhrtriennale festival, Musikfab- 
rik revived Partch’s 1969 music- theatre 
piece “Delusion of the Fury,” in a stag- 
ing by Heiner Goebbels. The produc- 
tion then travelled to various European 
cities; last month, it arrived at City Cen- 
ter, in New York, under the aegis of the 
Lincoln Center Festival. The program 
booklet gave thanks to, among others. 


the German Federal Cultural Founda- 
tion, the Arts Foundation of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, and the Goethe- 
Institut. Behold the advantages of be- 
longing to a culture that stUl venerates 
Bach and Beethoven: Germany spends 
lavishly on the arts, and Partch has been 
a surprising beneficiary. 

I last heard Partch’s music live in 
2005, when the Kasser Theatre, in 
Montclair, New Jersey, presented the 
composer’s mystically transporting ad- 
aptation ofWiUiam Butler Yeats’s “King 
Oedipus.” At the time, Montclair State 
University held the remarkable array of 
bespoke instruments — strings, key- 
boards, and percussion — that Partch 
had devised for his music. (The collec- 
tion has since gone to the University of 
Washington.) Until Musikfabrik en- 
tered the picture, Partch’s major scores 
could be performed only when that col- 
lection was made available. A few years 
ago, Thomas Meixner, a frequent Musik- 
fabrik collaborator, undertook the ar- 
duous task of making replicas of the 
instruments, some twenty-five in aU. 

Partch wished to restore music to a 
bardic, ritualistic state: melodies are 
molded to the speaking voice, rhythms 
to the movement of the body. He 
required new instruments because of 
his decision to discard the standard 
equal-tempered scale — ^with its divi- 
sion of the octave into twelve equal in- 
tervals — in favor of a scale of forty-three 
tones, which sounds weird to Western 
ears but is familiar to those brought up 
in non-Western traditions. The instru- 
ments produce voluptuous and varied 
timbres, from the twangling of the zith- 
erlike Harmonic Canon to the deep 
Jurassic boom of the Marimba Eroica, 
which has planks as long as eight feet. 
AU are marshaUed into cannUy paced 
musical narratives; “Delusion of the 
Eury” progresses from eerie nocturnal 
whispers to a colossal cathedral roar of 
organs, gongs, and massed voices. 

“Delusion of the Eury” fuses two tales: 
one based on a Japanese Noh play about 
a warrior confronting the ghost of one 
of his victims, the other on an ancient 
Ethiopian story about an altercation be- 
tween a vagabond and an old woman. 
Goebbels foUowed the traditional plots 
but introduced occasionaUyjarring con- 
temporary touches: the dispute in the 
Ethiopian part is adjudicated by a 


Partch’s “Delusion of the Fury” progresses from eerie whispers to a colossal cathedral roar. 
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mockup of Colonel Sanders, the Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken founder. Partch’s 
great sonic enchantment made the dis- 
parate elements cohere, and the Musik- 
fabrik performers, often undertaking 
assignments outside their areas of ex- 
pertise (singing and acting as well as 
playing unusual instruments), delivered 
a performance of fervent, go-for-broke, 
soul-gladdening power. 

T he next weekend, Bard College pre- 
sented something even rarer — 
Ethel Smyth’s 1906 opera, “The Wreck- 
ers.” Here was another renegade, not 
least in matters of sexual desire; Partch 
explored the gay-hobo subculture, and 
Smyth was open about her lesbian affec- 
tions. There, however, the resemblance 
ends. Smyth, a Londoner, was a majes- 
tic Victorian eccentric who, despite her 
vehement feminist views, cultivated the 
highest social classes, including Victo- 
ria herself Smyth’s music is conserva- 
tive in profile, grounded in Romantic 
rhetoric. Nonetheless, it has an unset- 
tled potency, and deserves to be heard 
more often than it is. The Bard pro- 
duction was the American stage pre- 
miere of “The Wreckers”; the only other 
known staging of any of her operas in 
this country was in 1903, when the Met 
performed her one-act “Der Wald.” 

To get a picture of Smyth, you need 
only pick up the later novels and dia- 
ries ofVirginia Woolf, who befriended 
her in the nineteen-thirties. Smyth 
provided inspiration for Rose Pargiter, 
the militant suffragette in “The Years,” 
and for Miss La Trobe, the avant-garde 
spinster in “Between the Acts,” who 
perplexes her fellow-villagers with a 


surreal pageant of English history. 
Woolf found Smyth overbearing, as 
did many people, but envied the older 
woman’s political outspokenness. (“Her 
speech rollicking 8c direct: mine too 
compressed 8c allusive.”) Woolf found 
“The Wreckers” to be “vigorous 8c even 
beautiful; 8c active 8c absurd 8c ex- 
treme; 8c youthful” — a fair summary 
of the work. 

The opera’s story concerns the vi- 
cious practice, not unknown on the 
Cornish coast in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, of luring ships 
onto rocks and plundering their con- 
tents. Often, the wreckers found ways 
to justify this activity on religious 
grounds; from that twisted logic, Smyth 
and her librettist, Henry Brewster, spun 
a tale of criminal fanaticism in which 
villagers persecute a young fisherman 
who attempts to warn passing vessels. 
The fisherman, Mark, is in love with 
the pastor’s wife, Thirza. In the finale, 
the two are condemned to death, and 
drown in a coastal cave as the tide rises. 

The score is an uneven creation, at 
times conventional and at times crag- 
gily inspired. It lacks the kind of unin- 
hibited lyricism that makes an aria soar, 
and the love duet between Mark and 
Thirza in Act II grinds on. Lurther- 
more, Brewster originally wrote the li- 
bretto in Trench, with an eye toward a 
Monte Carlo production, which never 
came about; Smyth later translated it 
into creaky English. (“Twixtye and me, 
o murd’rers, / God be judge!”) But her 
choral writing packs a mighty punch, 
as the villagers declaim violent unison 
lines over propulsive ostinatos that look 
back to “Boris Godunov” and ahead to 


“Peter Grimes,” another tale of an out- 
cast fisherman. (“The Wreckers” had a 
revival at Sadler’s Wells, in London, in 
1939, just before Britten left for Amer- 
ica.) In the end, the gale force of Smyth’s 
musical personality banishes doubts. 

Leon Botstein, who has long served 
both as Bard’s president and as its res- 
ident conductor, has repeatedly won 
the gratitude of adventurous New York- 
area operagoers by reviving such ne- 
glected treasures as Blitzstein’s “Re- 
gina,” Schreker’s “Der Lerne Klang,” 
and Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots.” Bot- 
stein’s account of “The Wreckers,”with 
the American Symphony in the pit, 
went over with rough-edged passion. 
Neal Cooper nearly conquered the tax- 
ing tenor role of Mark, and Katharine 
Goeldner fully mastered the high-lying 
mezzo role of Thirza, giving heat to 
that undercooked duet. The produc- 
tion, directed byThaddeus Strassberger 
and designed by Erhard Rom, skirted 
the subversive undertones of the sce- 
nario — one senses an allegory of cap- 
italism run amok — ^but offered thrill- 
ing images, including a fire suitable for 
“Gotterdammerung.” The inventive 
young Strassberger deserves a shot at 
the Met, which has aU but exhausted 
its supply of Tony-winning directors 
who know little about opera. 

As for Smyth, perhaps she will one 
day get another chance on the Met 
stage. In the 2016-17 season, when the 
Met presents Kaija Saariaho’s “L’Amour 
de Loin,” she will at least lose a dubi- 
ous distinction that would have en- 
raged her — that of being the only fe- 
male composer ever to be performed 
by the world’s biggest opera company. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 


Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by Danny Shanahan, must be received by Sunday, 
August 16th. The finalists in thejuly 27th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this weeks 
contest, in the August 31st issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada ( except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, newyorker. com . 


THE 'J^'INNING CAPTION 
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"Your profile said you liked surprises. ” 
Matthew LaPine, Kenosha, Wis. 



THE FINALiyr5 

“When did you first realize you 
were really a woman ?” 

Shelly Goldstein, Santa Monica, Calif. 

“I recommend a day of rest. ” 

Shaw Patton, Tallahassee, Fla. 

“You know, you have the power 
to change how you feel. ” 

Tom Lockard, San Francisco, Calif. 



THI5 WEEKS CONTE5T 








The “MUST-READ OF THE SUMMER ” 

from Paula McLain, author of THE PARIS WIFE 


A novel that brings to life the fearless and captivating 
BERYL MARKHAM — record-setting aviator and adventurer. 



“BEAUTIFULLY WRITTEN and 
UTTERLY ENGROSSING.” 

-ANN PATCH ETT, 

Country Living 


“A FULL-THROTTLE 
DIVE into the psyche 
and romantic 
attachments of 
Beryl Markham.” 
—Kirkus (starred review) 


“Captures the 
nuances of complex 
relationships, the 
rigidity of social 
conventions, and 
THE WIDE SKIES 
AND BREATH- 
TAKING VISTAS 
OF AFRICA.” 

-CHRISTINA BAKER KLINE, 
author of Orphan Train 


“I loved discovering the singular 
Beryl Markham.... A REBEL IN 
HER OWN TIME, AND A 
HEROINE FOR OURS.” 


JOJO MOVES, author 
of Me Before You 


'^THE WRITER 
OF HISTORICAL 
FICTIONAL 
MEMOIR.” 

-JODI PICOULT, author 
of Leaving Time 


“Paints AN INTOXl- 
CATINGLY VIVID 
PORTRAIT of 
colonial Kenya 
and its privileged 
inhabitants.” 
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-Publishers Weeky 
(starred review) 
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